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LOOKING UP SUDDENLY I FOUND A YOUNG MAN STANDING BY MY SIDE, 








tthe to their was exacted from | from strangers—a woman of ab sense and 
A HAPPY MISTAKE, tho tied vas 000. peas and forbidden to | decision, and she ed tor Ler only “hila to | 
Seuaen es 0k tiers Kiebooes, Unait moct | oftual, to ths slberantive of invectiog toe ons se 
t was not a wood, until, more to alternative of investirg the one : ) 
(A NOVELETTE.] than fifteen later, I was exiled from my eumhl powule welch oonall she had to leave Bk 
_—— | native land for the simple reason {t was neces- | me, and letting me subsist as well as I could on | & 
. sary for me to earn my own living; and no | the forty pounds a-year it would have brought : 
OHAPTER I. female Kirkwood having yet degenerated into a | me in. 

I BELONG to an eminently genteel family— ee ee ene oe How my asants condemned her; they had if 
‘that much has been impressed on me from | since work I must, the farther from | little more than forty pounds a year themselves ; 
‘earliest childhood, I don’t think the gentility | them I did so the better. but the three Incomes clubbed together, and in a 
of my descent ever brought me say Bat I am antici My life until the time ae ae rent free, from s 
good, and I can well remember many a of upd & described as dull, A | cousin—{N was nothing lowering to 

sature and amusement of which 1 robbed me, study tn ” {snobs bad term for it. My | the Kirkwood in acce ings from re- 

had three maiden aunts ever to repeat py when I was three years. old, and I | lations, it was work which went sgsinst 
thelr warning, ‘* Janet, you ares and to the care of my three aunte, with just | the grain)—contrived to keep up a very respect- 
prea ype a rt I never remember | sufficient money to give me s good education, | able 
any act of any Kirk- | and provide for me in all rezpects until I was| If my mother had been of their way of 
wood which entitled him to be ‘up as a | twenty-one. thinking there would have been another forty 
medel for his posterity. In fact, at cooled My mother (she was not a Kirkwood, you pounds a-year added to the establishment. They 
tet nee never | 20 could not be expected to think as they did) | would have taught me themselves; and though 
elicited the slightest thing of my ancestors | had thought by that time I should be old enough Re ere eee ee oe 
. ra arg and yet was not in 
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surely they knew enough to teach a mite of a 
child of years old! I fairly believe my 
poor mother’s will had to answer for the very 
scant affection shown me by all my aunts. 
The will was faithfully carried out. A lawyer, 
my mother’s tried and trusted fricnd, was my 
, and he apportioned my modest fortuse 
as seemed best to him, For seven years I lived 
with my aunts, the interest of my little Income 
being pald them for my support; then I was 
seat for five years to a good English school, and 
for five more toe a French one, where {I fancy 
unknown to my aunts) the terms were con- 
siderably reduced in consideration of my In- 
structing the French pupils fa Finally, 
T came home, aged twenty and a half, with the 
best education that could be provided for me, 
and a hundred-and-fifty pounds in ready money. 
“It you take my advice,” said my lawyer 
friend, when I spent a day or two at his house in 
Bedford-place before joining my aunts, “you 
will make over the fifty to the old ladies, and 
spend the next efx months with them. You 
ought to take breathing-space before you start 
Ing. Just vegetate at Fairleigh till 


on 
next tember; then, when you've made up, 


your mind what you'd like to do, drop mea line, 
and T’ll come down and talk to the old 
They're very foolish women, but they’re-the 
nearest flesh and blood you've got, and asthelr ttle 
savings must come to you some day if 7am beep 
in with them, I think you'd better pat up wit 
thelr peculiarities, and not quarrel.” 

“TI don’t want their money |” I said, with ail 
the fodignant independence of my twenty ‘years. 
“Iw ’pstoop to thank them for ft, Mr, 
Grant—I wouldn’t, really !”’ S 

He smiled, not unkindly, but as one who 
rather — my impulsiveness, 

**I don’t think you need trouble. your head 
about ft at present, Miss Kirkwood is only fifty- 
seven, and her aluters younger ; they all look 
like long-lived women. I fancy, Janet, by the 
time they are called upon to resign thelr money 
your views may be changed,” 

* Never!” 

* Karning one’s own living sounds delightfal 
independence, Janet, bui, ag a matter of fact, 
ip Is hard work for a woman.” 

“It is a hundred times better than useless, 
pretentious lives Iike my three aunts.” 

“Possibly, but I fancy you look at it through 
rose-coloured epectaciles, When you are thirty, 
and have been earning your own living for ten 
years, I doubt if ‘ work’ will seem to you quite 
so glorious,” 

“T chall never repent my choice, Mr. Grant, 
how can women make up their minds to live like 
my aunte; they must have been young and 
active once! How could they bring themselves 
to be content to live oub all thelr daye in the 
idlenees of genteel pauperism ?” 

“TY don’t suppose they meant to live out thelr 
ives in Rose Cottage, Janet,” eaid Mr. Grant, 
with a comical little laugh. 

“Bat——” 

“ Miss Kirkwood was a very handsome woman, 
and both her alsters were fairly good-looking. 
No doubt they expected to macry.” 

**'That’s worse than ali 1” 

* My dear girl, don’s grow Into, a claimant of 
“Women’s Rights,’ or a railer sgainst matrimony, 
I can stand almost any other of your vagaries, 
but I can’bsee your mother’s child, turn into 
that.” 

I stared at him. 

“TI don’t want to. I daresay some women.are 
quite right to marry, but I think it’s perfectly 
despicable to look on marriage,asa means of 
securing abome, and that’s. what you. implied 
about the three aunts.” 

“Did 1?” { 

"Certainly. You esid they expected to be 
married, and believed Rose Cottage to be nothing 
but a temporary arrangement,” _ 

Most women expect to be married.” 

** Then they ought not.” 

“Don’t you?” tngquired the old gentleman, 
looking at me half-comically.. “ You know, Janet 
nel iad be a beauty like your eldest aunt, 
bu Mee 


t 
I interrupted him angril¥,.... »» a dee 


i wat“ ordinary.” 0 





“IT don’t want to ‘be a beauty, andI don’t 
expect to be married. I think if anyone pro; 
| ow should think he had gone out of his 


On which my guardian langbed till he could 
hardly stop himeelf, and after that we decided I 
should go ye to aly sheaited very next day, 
my aunts. having duly thy pleaaure 
Cried gio hota as tin iS he 

I don’t think up to this time the etcucts 
my personal —— had ever part 
troubled mea. last years had been busy— 
full of constant and agreeable occupation, and I 
had never seriously considered whether I was 
plain or the reverse ; but the day on which I was to 
start for Rose Cottage I took an unnecessarily 
prolonged view of myself in the handsome pler 
glass which adorned Mr. Grant’s spare room, and 
wondered for the first time In my ae 


verdict a stranger would have upon may). 
rather thin, bab 
my dark- 


I was of middle height 
my complexion was fresh and rosy; 

with health and spirits, so that 
licate. My’ 


the eyes afore- 


- og an_alr of rinsness 
f oe in: spite of its simplicity ; a p 
as no oo by alarge silver stud, and 

py: linen cuffs.aj my wrists, completed my 
c me, * 


I gave a half sigh as I turned away from the 
glass. Iteeomed to me atthat monteusl would 
rather have been hopelessly plain or romantically 
ugly, for the one word which described me exactly 

uy of a hundred girls there 
must be ninety justin my predicament, with 
just enough good looka to save them from plain- 


ness, and. just too few to be termed attractive, or 
pit@oes nob.matter,” I muttered to my- 
ee : a to confess I a 


enough no¥ 
and as my life is p spent 
in a succession of schdelroome, it fs, perhaps, 


just as welll am what I am, for I have heard 


ladies object to handsome governesses |” 

I reached Fairleigh about five. All my aunts 
were at the station to meet me. I had nob eeen 
them for five years. I had. spent that time in 
Frange, and my eyes had insensibly become used 
to the taste and fitness of Parialan dress, + Never. 
had my aunts’ foibles struck, me, so forcibly. 


There was Wivitred, the ex-beauty, gob up like a } 


bird of in all coloura of the rainbow, 
till one’s tively 
her; Grizzel, i sre 00 taust have besn 
fally fitty-four), still attired as a very young girl, 
) mush not aspire to anything but the 
ty moat chiidiike of array ; while Judith, 
the second sister, whom I liked best, and who 
always seemed to act as a kind of peacemaker 
between the other two, was evidently clothed en- 
tirely from the reversion of their joint wardrobe. 
Whatever was “too old” for Grizzel, whatever 
wae nob “grand enough” for Mise Kirkwood, 
was accounted quite correct for Judith. It is, 
therefore, hardly surprising that the appearance 
of. my second aunt was almost more ludicrous 
than that of elther of her sisters, 

I can see her cow, as ehe advanced first of the 
three to meet me. Her rusty black silk flounces 
were evidently hers only, because they had grown 
too shabby for Aunt Winifred ; her hat, with ite 
cheap cock’s feather, must have been bought for 
Aunt Grizzel, and deelined as“ teo old,” and 4 
the jacket, unmistakably too tight, had never been 
intended for Aunt Judy’s ample proportions 

I don’t quite know. why, but she had always 
been my, favourite of the trio, and as I kissed her 
warmly I did feel for one moment it was good to 
be among one’s own kindred, and that no friends, 
however dear, can quite take the place of one’s 
own flesh and blocd. i 

"How you've grown!" said) Mise Kirkwood, 
looking ab me as though she thought it im: 
a ag sa gy be it es taller ~ 

u ees me, Janet, how stran 
you're dreesed |.” A 


> 


and. e cloth, which, 
| bought and made fn Pa 


with looking at | 





1. might have retarned the compliment, but I 


I settled a rebellious curl on my fore. 
observed re travelling usually made 
that,” my aunt Sy kind 
but you might bea nun; 
1 ‘aboub. you, excspt 
ose soft things your hat. I did thini, 

» you would give us an ides 


“ Perha Janet was too much taken up with 
Aunt Judith, 
have been. Of all 


The 
ee 


aneb blue 1” Interp: sed Aunt 

. “ She doesn’t look it.” 
% feel itf? I interposed, quickly. 
have come to stay six months with ycu 
bave me,” and then and there I bound 
i Fairleigh until next Sep. 
pounds as an equivalent 
» be to them, 


. Sach were the 

my aunts ; while of 

; Rose Cottege was as cest!- 
of it as of any occupation that could by 
greatest stretch of Imagination be termed 


by for ages, 
rench di.hes 
which it cost me endless trouble to instruct the 
one little servant how to make, and then when thie 
was accomplished, it took nechors & month—I sa 
down with folded hands, and began to find Rose 
Cottage was anything but an earthly paradice. 
I wrote to Mr. Grant, telling him I could not 
stay the six months, and he sent me back a calm, 
sensible letter, It was then May ; I could hardly 
decide on a career under s month, It would take 
some time to find what 1 wanted; then in 
the middle of July London would be empty, and 
even if I had found puplle--he seemed to take 
it for granted women’s work mieant teaching—! 
should be thrown on the world for two months 
while my employers went out of town. 
No ; he emphatically advised me to stay where 
_I was, to think quietly over my future, and to led 
him know my decision early In August. Ho 
thought then that, ‘with 


bope to meet with October. 

oA thie tiee gps yo nin inquired 
what I intended to do when I left them. They 
had ceased. sneering ab the idea of. a Kirkwood 
earning her own living, but they did not sttemp) 
to solve the problem of bow a young woman, 
with no income and a hearty « was to 
exict if she did not, They to ignore my 
sy after niet firat of September, and perhaps, 
on w was not sorry; spop 

I took to spending a great deal oftime out-of- 
doors: It wae. lovely eummer- weather; 20¢ 





gett th ee, a 
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Fairleigh was In a beautifal hbourhood. Is 
might be years, I thought, ore I was at 
leisure another May and June, so I might as 
well enjoy myself while it was practicable, and 
stors up the memories of places and hours —_ 
among the birds and flowers wherewith to 

ths lonely winter evenings I might have to 
pass In some dull, unhomelike London school- 
room, 


I was not an artist ; I never had the least pre- 
tensions to be one, but I drew fairly well, and was 
very fond of sketching, 20 I used to take 
cal poadll with mein those rambles, and I 
have many a lbtle ploture s away now 
which I dng oben long, a} time when I 
was, as Mr. Grant expressed it '‘ making up m 
mind ™. that mind had been sm A - 
iong before came to Fairleigh. 

*' What a pretty 1’ 

ioe stood oe Mle leting at my 
eketch, I had not heard step, had not seen 
him coming, and I started as he spoke, I was 
oot neve oe sees ee 5 Deuee nearly one-and- 


Cottage. 

I don’t know that my three aunts objected to 
men, I never heard 80, but as none 
ever & at the Cottage, 
to i that they were among the many 
things with which {t was me anges bh a Kick- 
sviad wah aude aia ale ce Isawa 
young man not a near t actually 
8 to me, I was fairly slectrified, 

He was not much x senior, 
almost boyish, face, liked his expression, it 
it was so frank and open ; and 
alde of our both being there be gor berm aag to 
strike me all of a sudden, an 
least intending It I began to laugh. 

To my surprise he laughed too. 
wonderfal how that jolnt laughter broke down 
our constraint, 

I forgot I had never been introduced to him, and 
sieangas, sid wha be Fegan to"iatk 
8 ra, te to me 
answered him back 
wuch conduct was 


y 

“T wish you'd tell me why you laughed ?” he 
sald, presently, 

TI couldn’t help ft.” 

“Bat I hope you didn’t think it rude of me to 
look at your ? I have watched you so 
often at ch I seem to know you quite well.” 

It was my turn to stare now. 

2 3 never saw mw fn bet pes > 

saw ou alt 
Bi you. three Miss 

: are my aunts.” 

"So T have hoard.” 

rs wees do you sit?” 
dom ts ae pew with red curtains, 

“Bat that te Lady Tremaine’s |” 

Aah aa kill dba 

8 ty, except and 
all sorte of odd and—you don’t look 
ee 

"“ Heaven ” he tly ; then, with 
cothor aa oarneet look afm Do’ you asbaly 

; Miss Kirkwood 
unworthy identity 1" siete outta uahe 4 
rane nee Seal he Ae 
6 connect ° 
trophy or charity, or Lady Tremaine weal never 
invite you te the Park.” 
“She did nob invite me.” 
Then I wonder you came; you can’t have 
Much pr pride,” 
in oer sib 
an ta’ 
8068 to his own home,” 
Tremaine Park can’t be your home.” 


A 
E 
: 


— 


" How fond you are of 
you know Lalbern fancied it wast I ares 
there took me a 


bef 1 my mother 
Ala, eyeing Cs a, und T only onme bee 
looked on Tcomsine Park ar home” 





The truth broke on me at last, 
“ Then you are Lord Tremaine {” 


"T believe so.” 

“You ht have told me before.” 
"TI th t you knew !t.” 

"How are?” 


“ Thave the pleasure of your aunte’ acquaiut- 
ance, They all three called on my mother to 
welcome me back.” 

‘* How very kind of them !” 

Wasn't ib?” 

Yes, for don’t agree with the Countess 
atall. They t she fs too religious,” 

** They are quite right. My poor mother fs 
always the slave of some special minister. A very 
awfu! one is to the fore just now ; {n fact, he’s eo 
sure I’m going headlong to perdition that he 
doesn’t scruple to tell me so, You know, that 
kind of thing’s hardly polite to a man in his own 
house!” 

“Ten nob.” 

"Miss Kirkwood, how do you get on with your 
old ladies 1” 

'They’re not old. Aunt Winifred is in her 
ery and Aunt Grizzel has only just ' come out,’ 

Tremaine |” 


He laughed. 

"They must calculate somewhat differently to 
other — I thought perhaps you were dull 
dowa P 


“Tam dreadfully.” 

“80am I.” 

“ Well, I suppose we both have our remedy, 
Lord Tremaine,” 


** What ts it?” 

“We can go away.” 

I don’t care togo particularly. I might have 
stayed ia London for the eeason, but. I didn’t 
want to. I am golpg North with 2 shooting 
party in August; but till then I see nothing 
better than to stay here,” 

“T am golng away in September.” 

* Where to?” 

**T don’t know.” 

**T suppose you will go abroad, or to the sea- 
aide ; bud I thought the Mise Kirkwoods never 
left Rose Cottage?” 

‘They never have elnce I can remember ; {t 
Is I who am going away, not they.” 

“But you can’t go all alone, you know!” said 
Lord Tremaine, opening his big, blue eyes. “It 
wouldn’t do at all.” 

“Why nob!” 

Gr ag young lady ever travels about by her- 


“But I'm not a young lady—I mean I shall 
not be then,” 

**T wish you'd tell me what you mean.” 

"You had a coming-of-age this winter, didn’t 
you, Lord Tremaine? I have heard my aunt 
talk about {t—it was a very great ceremony ; 
everyone was feasted and féred, and there were 
fireworke, and dancing, and all kinds of amuse- 
ments,and the meaning of it all was that you 
were one-and-twenty.” 

“ How funnily you putit! It wasn’t half bad, 
you know, really.” 

“Well, next September I shall be oneand- 
twenty ; there won't be any feasting or dancing, 
or amusements, but still I shall come of age just 
as really as if there were, and from that day 
| forward I shall be free to do what I like with 
my own life,” 

* And what shall you like to do?” 

“* Work.” 


“Nonsense,” and he took my hand quite like 
an old friend. “ One of my ngher gonad rapes 
toust have got hold of you and to you 
about latter end.” 

“T not.” 


ae ve Mowe need to werk you're much too 
pretty. ’b wonder at your wanting to go 
from Fairleigh and the old ladies, but you 
cota’ think of Seek" i 
Shoah 
must be golng home, or I shan' be in tlme for 


“Tl go with you,” sald Lord Tremaine, 
* Mies “Kickwood likes me; she’s 
‘sure to give me a cup of tea.” 





“ Don’t you think yon’re very vain }” 


* No,” and he laughed again. “ All old ladies 
Itke me; !t’s a kind of way they’ve got.” 

“TI thought Aunt Winlfred disliked all young 
men? None ever come to Rose Cottage,” 

" How long have you been there?” 

" A month.” 

‘© Ah, Mr. Appleby has been away come weeks, 
He comes often enough.” 

" Who Is he?” 

** A doctor, who Is quite sure one of the Miss 
Kirkwoods won!ld make him happy, and has 
spent fifteen years ia trying to ascertain which 
one.”’ 

“ How very stupid |” 

* Call things by thelr right names, Miss Jansb, 
and his caution becomes prudence.” 

**T shall hate him,” 

"Your aunts do not, Let me carry that for 
you ; It Is too heavy for a lady,” 

We reached Rose Cottage, and I quite ex- 
pected a scolding when Aunt Winifred opened 
the door and aaw Lord Tremaine carrging my 
eketch-book, camp-stool, and portfollo as humbly 
as though he had been a hired porter. 

Never wasI more surprised than to see her 
amile blandly, shake the Harl’s hand as soon as 
it was freed from my possessions, and press him 
warmly to take a cup of tes. ; 

“Ip fs jast brewed, Lord Tremaine. You 
must be glad of a rest after carrying those things 
for that naughty child ; do come fn.” 

He agreed. Aunt Winalfred’s manner to me 
was absolutely caressing. I came to the conm- 
clusion I had been quite mistaken, and gentle- 
men were not forbidden visitors, after all, at 
Rose Cottage. fp 

When we got into ths drawing-room Mr. 
Appleby was discovered talking to my younger 
aunt, He was tlatroduced to me with great 
unction, and I had much ado not to smile as I 
remembered the Earl’s description of his con- 
duct. I had fall proof of its correctness, for 
never was anything more carefully adjusted than 
the division of the Doctoi’s attentions, If hs 
eat between two of the aisters, was he not oppo- 
alte the third? If he replenished the teapot for 
Aunt Winlfred, did he not cut bread and- butter 
ee, for Judy, and rivg the bell for Grizay ? 

own I felt annoyed with all my relations, they 
showed him so unmistakably they were each and 
all resolyed to become Mrs, Appleby if he gave 
them the chance. 

I thought it almost disgueting ; but then ab 
twenty-one one Is a little hard upon elderly love- 
making. Then, too, as I had told Mr, Grant, I 
hated any woman marrying for a home; and 
what but a desire to exchange Rose Cottage and 
poverty for the Dcctor’s red-brick house and 
affiaence could have induced the three sleters 
to pay such devoted attentlon to the little 
wizened old man who looked every month of 


a ? 

Lord Tremaine did not Hager long ; he begged 
Aunt Winifred to bring me some day to see his 
mother, and then he took his leave, and I think 
the Doctor felt a qualm of fear he might become 
an engaged man against his will ff he lingered 
alone with his three suitors, for he speedily 
followed the Earl’s example. 

"My dear Janet,” and Aunt Winifred klesed 
me quite affectionately ; ‘‘you are a true Kirk- 
wood after all!” 

The other sisters beamed approval, I confess 
I felt unconrcious of what I had done to merit ft 
till my eldest aunt htened me thus :— 

He came of age in the winter—twenty thou- 
gand a year if he has a penvy ; a ulce pleasant 
young man, perfectly heart-whole, and no rela- 
tions in the world to Interfere ; for his mother’s 
so busy with her religion she’s no time to think 
of anything. My dear child! it seems a perfect 

ce you met with him to-day, I can ses 

fs impressed ; if you are ‘only careful and 

your cards well you will be Lady Tremaine 

of Tremaine Park, a position worthy even of a 
Kirkwood !"” 

I never felt so ashamed of myself and my re- 
lations In the whole course of my life. 

“T would rather etarve,” I cried, ‘‘ than echeme 
to marry a man because he [s rich ; I haven’t the 
least desire to be married, In fact, I think wed- 








dings a great mistake.” 
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The storm blew over then. Lord T:emaine 
and I met often, and were fast friends, Before 
had seen him three times he confided to me a 
hopeless attachment to a young lady he had met 


gee 


From that moment I felt safe I 
might have him for a friend, and he, ab least, 
would never suspect me of wishing to be more. 

So Lord Tremaine, a wealthy Earl, and I, 
penniless Janet Kirkwood, took many o walk, 
spent many an hour pleasantly together in that 
bright summer ; and he told me about his lady- 
love until I felt almost as if I knew her. 

She was staying with an uncle fp London till 
the season was over, and would then be in York- 
shire ; and he was going there late in August for 
the shooting. He promieed his mother not 
to speak to Mona until he had proved the a 
of his ilove for her by eix months’ separation, 
and that was why the open-hearted young noble- 
man kept In the dulness of his ancestral home. 
He could not go to London without meeting 
Mona, and he would not trust himself to see her 
untli he could ask her to be his wife, I liked 
Lord Tremaine very much. In splte of his rank, 
in spite of his romantic attachment, there was 
something so frrealstibly youthful about him 
that, iostead of r fing him as one of Eogland’s 
hereditary legislators, I never could help thinking 
of him except as a mere boy. 

Oar Intimacy wae very _. the more 80 
because we both knew our friendship was safe to 
grow into nothing elec. I think those weeks of 
summer idling were some of the pleasantest I 
ever spent, We sulted each other ; he delighted 
to talk about his Mona, and there was something 
to me perfectly delightfal in Mstening to the 
story of a real love afar. 

I don’t think anyone but my aunts has ever 
dreamed as to the friendship. Lady Tremaine, 
I know, has not ; she took a great fancy to me, 
and tried hard to make me enter what she called 
the “‘ narrow gate.” 

I don't think she ever succeeded, but she always 
believed she was on the point of doing so, which 
made me « welcome visitor at the Park, where, 
strangely enough, I often, as time passed on, met 
Mr. Appleby, who was an old acquaintance of the 
Coantess, 

“Miss Janet,” said Tremaine to me one day, 
when Ihad been lunching with his mother, and 
be waz picking me a bunch of hothouse flowers 
to carry home, ‘‘I wonder ff you would be 
— with me for giving you a word of warn- 
to ” 

its mauner was so grave I began to thick 
something dreadful was coming, and flashed hotly 
—s way I have when troubled, 

“I don’t think you would say anything unkind, 
my lord.” 

“You know I wouldn't, We have been such 
cheoms, but I see a most awkward sfiliction 
threatening you, and though I haven’s an idea 
how toset aboutit I think ought to warn you !” 

T looked at him ruefally. 

“Am I growing bald or blind, or anything 
like that?” 

“Ob, dear no!” and he laughed quite merrily ; 
** but really it’s very serioug. Howl wish Mona 
were here ; she’d make you understand p 
hiat. Iam soclumey—I must tell you in plain 
Hoglish 1” 

"TI prefer plain English.” 

“That's right! Now—don't be vexed—do 
you know Appleby’s In love with you 1” 

“What !” 

“My dear girl, I put{t plafply enough to you— 
Appleby’s in love with you.” 

*' I don't believe it.” 

"*¥ do. Ihave expected for days that he had 
transferred his allegiance from the three Miss 
Kirkwoods collectively to the fourth Miss Kt:k- 
wood individually ; but it’s past doubting now, 
for he spoke to my mother.” 

**To the Countess?” 

‘' Asked her to pave the way for him—to sound 
her dear young friend, etc. Janet, are you blind? 
Didn't you understand her ladyship’s drift at 
lanch, when she asked you whether you preferred 
2 town or country life, and whether you liked the 
society of people older than yourself? I felt 
quite angry with you, for you made your answers 


would go and"report to her protégé that you were 
quite prepared to listen to him, and that he 
might propose as soon as he liked.” 
“Lord Tremaine |” 
“ You promised not to be angry.” 
“It is too abeurd | "’ 
“Well, of course the fellow has shown good 
taste In preferring you to the old ladies, bat I 
confess his preeurmption fs somewhat strong.” 
** He must be seventy !” 
* Probably,” 
" T shall not listen to him,” 
“T never thought you would, But, Janet,” 
and the boyish face grew unusually grave and 
thoughtful, ‘‘ have you thought at all of the 
wes da 20 will break over your head!” 

Oo, 
"I believe whichever of the three sisters he 
selected the other two would have buried their 
own hopes and accepted him asa brother-in-law.” 
‘Well, they can do ao still.” 
“Do be reasonable! If you refuse him they 
must know {t. They'd be mad enough anyway, 
but still if you married him they’d gain a good 
house to visit at ; a rich nephew (for he’s made 
a lot of money), besides seeing their nlece settled 
as becomes a Kirkwood, On the whole, though 
they'd be put out if you accepted him, their wrath 
would be nothing compared to the fury they’ll 
shower on you it you refase him.” 
“ Which I shall.” 
Lord Tremaine smiled. 
* Of course,” 
It’s no business of theire |” 
“TI fear they will think it fs. Come, Miss 
Janeb, confess it will be a galling position to see 
the husband they have aspired to for fifteen yeare 
discarded by their niece, I fancy Rose Cottage 
will be too hot to hold you.” 
“T can go away.” 
“Bat where?” persisted the Earl. ‘My 
mother is so on Appleby’s side she’s safe to take 
your sunte’ part, Then shai lawyer friend of 
yours is sure to be out of town—lawyers always 
are in August—and altogether {t seems to me 
you'll be fn a fix.” 
“ Well, I must get out of It.” 
“Couldn’t you stave off Mr, Appleby’s pro- 
posal till your guardian comes back }” 

“Tm afraid not, from what you ssy. Mr. 
Geant will not be In town till the first of October. 
He wrote and asked me if I would postpone 
making any Inquiries for a situation till then, as 
he had been {}] and wanted a chan 

“Two months hence. You might 
fought ehy of Appleby.” 

* T'll do my best,” 

"T hate to hear you talk of a sltuation.” 

“To will be my best plan. You see I was 
educated for a governess, and eo there's no hard- 
sbip in being what I was always meant for. I 
shall like ft a hundred times better than such a 
life as my sunte’,” 

maine’s warning had not come a day 
too soon. That very afternoon Mr. Appleby met 
me as I was home, and before I knew 
what he was about laid his heart and band 
at my feet. 

He was very frank ; alluded to the dleparity 
(he ventured to call it a alight one! I know It 
was np! pom. In our ages, but suggested his 
riches and my poverty more than balanced that. 

He assured me he would settle the red-brick 
house and all his fortune op me, and that he 
would be » most Indulgent husband. Finally 
he seld he had applied to my Aunt Wiolfred as 
my nearest relation and received her consent to 
hie entering the family. 

I had the utmost difficulty in making him 
understand I rejected him. After having been 
angled for persistently for fifteen years by three 
Misa Ktrkwoods with money, it must have seemed 
to him passing strange to be refused by a fourth 
withont that useful appendsge. However, I 
moade {t clear to him at last—and then I went 
home. 

’ It is better to draw a veil over the reception 
which awaited my tidings. I don’t think I shall 
ever forget the misery, the degradation, the 
loneliness which seemed to assall me, I know I 
told my avnts I should leave them the next day, 


do it if you 





so delightfaily vague. [ am sure the mater 


I think they retorted back they alwaye knew | 
should disgrace the Kirkwoods, and weren't in 
the least d, 

Then they changed thelr minds about the 
terms for board and exacted the whole of the 
fifty pounds J had once offered, Then I went 
to bed. 


Iil-news travels fast. Which of my aunis 
carried the tale to the Countess I can’t tell you ; 
but when my packing was the next 
day, and the old kitchen-clock was striking 
twelve, s little note was brought me from her, 
and detiied me to send my luggage to the 
station and go ever myself to the Park, as she 
had something the wished to communicate to 
me. 

I did not relish the Interview. Neither of 
my three aunts appeared to say farewell to me, 
and I let myself out of the cottage with a very 
desolate feeling, and consciousness I was in 
no humour to stand reprcaches from the 


Countess. 

To my surprise I recelved none, Lady Tro- 

maine assured me I had made & great mistake ; 
but when she had once said that, and delivered, 
as it were, her verdict, she seemed to busy her- 
eelf more with the consequences of my Il)-doing 
than the asin Itself. 
She informed me she had always liked me, and 
that so far from thinking “ work” derogatory 
she deemed {fb a duty. Therefore, she was 
pleased to me a note of introduction to a 
rather ted {nstitution In London (which 
fe a cross between a charity and a governess 
agency), where, she assured me, they would 
board me on very moderate terme, and ahe would 
also undertake to speak to my qualifications and 
respectability should I hear of anything likely to 
sult me. 

Lady Tremaine was too simple-minded to 
know the extent of her kindness ; she lived too 
retired a life to be aware of the precise value of 
a utled recommendation ; but, all the same, she 
meant kfodly. 

Within four-and-twenty hours of my first pro- 
posal I was scttled in Bartley-street, an inmate 
ot the '' Governesses’ Home,” my claim belog 
that the Countess—a liberal subscriber—had 
recommended me, and that though not a gover- 
neas, yet I was hoping soon to be one, 

I began very hopefully. I had twenty pounds 
in ny pocket, besides the hundred in Mr. 
Grant’s keeping. I knew that as soon as he waa 
back in town he would interest himself in pro- 
curing me a situation, and, with my qualifica- 
tions, I saw no difficulty in the task. 

Alas, for bumanexpectations! I had not been 
a week in Bartley-street before I heard of my 
guardian’s dangerous illness. 

I had written asking to be allowed to see him. 
His sister wrote in reply. I fancy she must 
have cherished an instinctive dislike to me, for 
she sald it was quite imposeible her brother 
could answer a business letter for quite three 
months, and that she hoped I should, therefore, 
apply to some other friend to advice me. 

Three months, and already my tweaty pounds 
were melting 

I made a rash resolve I would examine the 
"6 books” of the inatitution the next day, and 
apply for every eltuation whose requirements i 


I remember I wrote twelve letters, and that 
they were to all parts of England. I had bot 
one reply ; it was from a clergyman’s wife, She 
mail to find a governess for her sister, who 
resided in South Africa. 

Tne salary was falr—not enormous—the duties 
apparently light, and a comfortable home wat 
specially mentioned as one of the advantages. 

I nearly put the letter inthe fire, for I had 
not the smallest idea of expatriating myeelf ; 
but on reflection it seemed to me rather a good 


lan. 
‘ In Africa, I thought bitterly, surely I should 


besides, » very few Interviews & 
employers had taught me that, like my aunts, 
many of them regarded governesses as a separa‘e 
and distinct class, somewhat below thelr upper 





earn my owa Iving. 


servants. ” 
I bad heard lots about “colonial ease, 





be far enough off not to oer oe a, 
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on the lady with 
whom the selection of the governess rested, and 
she liked me, or said she did, I found she 
wanted to make a three years’ agreement. 


**Y could not,” I said, simply, “I think I 
abould hate people if I knew, however much 
they dieliked me, I was bound to stay with 
them three years.” 

Mrs. War smiled. - 

“J don’t think you will hate my sister. If 
you left under the three years you would not 
expect her to psy your journey home? The 
passage is a very expensive one.” 

“Oh, no! Besides, I don’t think I shall ever 
come home, I hate —— 1” 

“Don’t eay that ! I will write to Lady 
Tremaine, and let you know her answer.” 

Lady Tremaine’s reply was most satisfactory, 
and | was engaged forthwith. Mr. Warburton 
took my passage, and his wife placed tea 
sovereigns in my band to pay the expense of my 
op-country journey, Her sister resided on a 
farm several miles from Grahamstown ; she had 
no doubt Mr. Fraser would come as far as that 
town to meeb me, She was quite sure I should 
be very happy. 

I did nob quite feel so sure, It was wonderful 
how fond I giew of England now I was to leave 
it! A week after I had expressed my hatred of 
my native land I had come to the conclusion it 
was the dearest place in the world, but I was a 
great deal too proud to draw back. Besides, 
what alternative had If It seemed a choice 
between Mrs. Fraser’s farm and starvation—of 
course I preferred the first. 

Of couree I wrote and thanked Lady Tremaine 
for her kindness, and she sent me back a splendid 
fur-lined cloak, to wear on thé voyage, and a 
collection of tracts, I have no doubt she thought 
both very ueefal, though fars are about the last 
requisite of an African wardrobe. The Earl sent 
me & small travelling desk with silver fittings, 
and my monogram in silver on the lock. I have 
it etiil, and found it of far more service than 
elther the cloak or tracts. 

I think now I must have been half beside 
_ to set ont so suddenly on that 

new 
whole ideas of might have been summed 
ewe are black people, and It fs 

ot, 

The Frasers might have turned out tyrante ; 

{n the wilds of some 


somehow changed. 
Weuld anyone ever be as much wrapped vp In 
me as he was in her ? 


I thought not. 
OF course I was not pretty, and yet it was very 


hard lf only pretty people were loved. 
T had come to tule 


trace of Eogland had and we were 
out at eea, Ah, when under what circum- 
stances should I again native land ! 


and health. Now my history had all to come, 
what would it be like? What kind of a creature 
would Janet Kirkwood look when ehe returned 
ab last to England } 


CHAPTER IL 


Mrs. Fraser's farm was eituated at Wednes- 
day's River, but whether that was the name of 
the farm, of the village round it, or of the whole 
district, I had nob the faintest ides. Mrs. War- 
burton hereelf did not seem clear about the pre- 
clee geography of hersister’s abode, She always 
directed her letters Mrs, Fraser, Wednesday’s 
River, Red District, and as they always got 
answered In due course, of course that was right. 
If I took the train to Grahamstown no doubt 
Mr, Fraser would meet me there, and if he dida’t 
the officlals—she was evidently a lady with great 
faith in cfficlale—would be able to tel! me the 
best means of going on. 

I had a very pleasant voyage. I proved a 
good sailor; then not having gone through any 
very painfal parting, my spirits were very fair, 
so that I was quite cheerful enough to be ‘ready 
to make friends, and I did make one or two very 
firm ones before we reached Cape Town. 

My chief intimate was a lady who lived at this 
port, and when she heard my destination she 
declared I had much better come and stay with 
her for a few days, and then go from Cepe Town 
to Grahamstown without touching at Port 
Elizabeth at all. 

This lady, who was an old {nbabitent, and 
knew African geography far better than poor 
Mrs, Warburton, declared that there was another 
station far nearer to Red District than Grabame- 
town, In fact, she entirely remodelled my whole 
route, and finaily despatched a telegram to Mr. 
Fraeer to tell him the exact time at which I 
might be expected. 

No answer came to her despatch, but this ehe 
aesured me was quite a matter of course. People 
were not methodical in Africa, and with them 
silence meant consent. If the Frasers hadn't 
been perfectly willing to have me on the day 
mentioned, and to come as far as Dodderton to 
meet me, they would have sent word. 

I own I felt the least bit uncomfortable. I 
had been engsged by Mra. Warburton and she 
had a out my journey. In my dependent 
position I aright to alter her arrangements / 
Would it not make Mrs, Fraser think me at least 


t 
My new friend, Mrs. Van Ran, lavghed 


‘You have a perfect right to travel as you 
please ; the Frasers ought to be glad to be 
spared the trouble. Dodderton was ever so much 
nearer Red District than Grahamstown, and the 
station having only been opened a few months 
was, of course, only reason Mrs. Warburton 
had not directed me to travel to it. Besides,” 
continued the kind creature, “‘I knew Colin 
Fraser well tex years ago, and I aseure you he 
was the best hearted man I ever met, It would 
be quite impossible for him to take offence at 
auch a natural change of plane,”’ 

“ Do you know his wife!” 

“I had never heard of his marriage, Perhaps 
he tout a wife when he came back from 
Engl . I know he went home very soon after 
we lost sight of him.” 

This fitted In exactly, Mrs, Fraser's eldest 
children were twin girls of eight. Of course 
she had been married in England, and then come 
out to the Colony. Mre. Van Ran seemed more 
Interesting than ever now she could tell me 
something of my employers. 

‘“* He is awfully nice!” she sald, confidently, 
"You're sure to get on with him; he has a 

He was heir to some 








Fraser with a wife and family! Somehow, I 
never looked on him as 9 marrying map,” 

I spent a week very happily in Cape Town, 
then the time arrived for my parting from the 
Van Rana, and they all escorted me to the sta- 
tion, and saw me into the train. When I saw 
the carriages with the movable backs which 
came out and converted themeelves into sleeping 
berths, I thought I had never heard of anything 
so fanny. Mrs, Van Ran saw me ensconced, in 
one of the lower ones, which, with a roll of 
shawls for a pillow, was anything but uncom. 
fortable. 

I begged to know if any sleeper mounted to 
the upper berth whether he would not infal- 
libly come through and fall with a crash on me, 
but they langhed and told me ib was all right, 
and if I didn’t fidget I should sleep as peacefully 
as in my bed at home. 

We started ; Mrs. Van Ran had put a black 
tarletan bag over the lamp, so there was only a 
subdued light, We moved along at what seemed 
to me a funereal pace. I think if you divided the 
miles traversed by the hours occupled in the 
transit, there would be an average of twelve 
miles per hoor ; but then, as we came to a dead 
stop whenever the engine-driver felb inclined, 
and varied the monotony of the journey by long 
walts at the more important stations, this calcu- 
lation is hardly fair. 

I started with the firm resolution to keep 
wide-a-awake and never close my eyes, I felv 
sure I should be carried past Dodderton, or that 
some ons would clamber tothe berth over my head 
and In eo dolyg come down and crush me, ¢-= * 

Bat after an hour of the slowest progress I 
had ever known I began to get drowsy. It was 
ages before we were due at Dodderton, and ff I 
did take a Hittle nap ft would not last long. 
There seemed no chance of my solitude being in- 
vaded; it was certainly foollsh to keep 
awake when I was tired, and then—the last of 
the argument was lost, for I fell asleep. 

How long Ialept I have noldea, but{I am quite 
sure when I woke {t was the middle of the night. 
Thad a cold, sleepy sensation as I looked round. 
I wondered where I was, and what had happened; 
then, as I strove to rise, I knocked my head 
against the berth over mine, and before I had 
recovered from the shock, had the supreme 
horror of seeing a man’s foot dangle over the 
side, and hearing a very sleepy voice inquire, — 

a bday on earth’s the matter 1"’ 

e hb | ” 

I have sald “Oh” many times, in my life 
before, but I don't think I ever crowded so 
much surprise and dismsy into that much-used 
monosyllable until that moment, © 

My “Ob” must have been a little perplexing 
also to the listener, for in another moment the 
foot was followed by a leg, and before I knew 
what was coming a gentleman had lesped to the 
ground and stood confronting me. 

It was the strangest mee ever known. I 
was dimly conscious that my face was finshed 
and my hair roffied. I was dressed in the soft 
grey dress in which I had travelled to Fairleigh, 

t a night’s slumber must have rumpled i 
considerably ; In short, I was coneclous that I 
appeared at my very worst. 

My companion wae five or re tc agy he 
wore a light tweed sult, and though I had 
evidently disturbed hile dreams, looked anything 
bat ill-tempered. He had biue eyes, darker and 
more thoughtful than Lord Tremaine’s, his face 
was graver too, and had lines about the mouth. 

He stared at me in so much amazement 
that I thought, nervous though I was, I had 
better begin the conversation. 

“IT am very sorry if I disturbed you,” I sald, 
calmly ; ‘‘ but I woke up In a fright,” 

** Nightmare, I suppose?” 

"TI don’t think so, I couldn’t remember where 
I wae, and then I bumped my head.” 

“Which bumping had the effect of a small 
earthquake on my couch,” 

“TI am very sorry.” 

“Tt’s not worth being sorry about, Do you 
know it’s daylight! Sappoee we do away with 
all this business, we shall be more comfortable.” 

Before I knew what he was about the props 
which supported the two apper berths were re 
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moved, and the berths resolved themselves into 
very comfortable padded backs for the seats. In 
fact, the carriage now looked just like an English 
one, except for the absence of the “arma” 
which generally divide first-class passengers from 
each other, 

I had time now tofeel embarragsed, Here was 
Talone at daybreak with an utter stranger, and, 
what was more, 1 was evidently expected to be 
on friendly terms with him, I came to the con- 
clusion Africa was a a place, 

“You look tired to th,” he observed, pre- 
sently, “ Have you been travelling far? I didn’t 
eee you when J came in?” 

** From Cape Town,” 

** You are Eogiish, though t” 

** How did you guess {t?” 

“I don't know, I have been out here a dozen 
years, and yet I can always detect a fellow- 
countrywoman.” 

“Tam English; I only got to Cape Towna 

ry ° ” 


0. 

* And how do you like the Colony?” 

I pouted. 

“ Everyone aske me that.” 

“Tt is the correct thing to do; but I will 
change the form of the question, How long do 
you mean to stay }” 

“T don’t know.” ’ 

“There are a great many young ladies come 
oub as religious helpers in a Slaterhood— 
‘workers,’ I think they call them, I took you 
for one of them.” 

" Oh, no!” 

He locked at me again. 

"No, you are not the style, I can see now.” 

‘I beg your pardon, do you mean I look as if 
I were irreligtous ?” 

“Oh, dear no; but I conldn’t fancy you wear- 
ing. a black poke-bonnet and teaching dirty little 
c ”» 

“T hope they will be clean.” 

“ Who?” ss! 

“ The children I have come to teach.” 

** Then you are a worker after all?” 

"Yes; but not in the sense you mean, I have 
come out to be a governess,” 

He looked at me again. 

“T-wonder what your friends were thinking 
about?” he said, at last. 

"T haven’t got any.” 

*€ Nonsense |” 

“T haven’t got any near enough to care what I 
do with myself,” 

"No relations t” 

“ Three aunts.” 

* And what do they say |” 

“Thay say I was born to disgrace the family, 
and I think, on ths whole, they'd prefer me to 
do it in Africa than In England.” 

“ And—you—do you think work a disgrace }” 

"No; buta many people do,” 

“You don’s look fit for much work, Where 
are you going to!” 

* To the Frasers.” 

He started. I felt quite sure he knew the 
Frasers, and that in some way or other the {dea 
of their having a governess surprized him, but he 
only said, quietly,— 

"Do you know hie Christian name ?” 

«otto, I belleve,” 

“And he lives at Wednesday’s River Farm, 
Red District 1” 

ih Yos,” 

“ How very strange |” 

* Why i” , 

“Are you Miss Kirkwood?” 

"Yes; how did you come to know my 
name {” 

“About three days ago Mr, Fraser recelyed a 
telegram from Mr. Van , saying that Mies 
Kirkwood would be at Dodderton on Tacsday. 
Mr, Fraser belng absent from home, though the 
message got to the farm three days ago, there 
was a delay in sending {t on, and he only got it 
last night,” 

“Then he won’t be able to come and meed 
me,” I observed, dejectedly. ‘‘ Well, never 
mind ; I dare say I can find the way, and I must 
try and remember I am only a governess, and 
ought not to expect to be treated as a visitor.” 


irritably. ‘* A lady Is always entitled to con- 

sideration ; and I’ar sure Colin Fraser was awfully 

sorry about the delay of the telegram.” 

“You have seen him alnce, then?” 

‘Oh, dear, yes! Fraser and I are great 

chums, Miss Kirkwood—what people call ‘in- 

separabie.’” 

“ And I suppose you know his house” 

“ As well as I do my own.” 

‘Then, perhaps,” for in spite of my sssumed 

courage I was quaking at the prospect of the un- 

known journey, “you woulda’s mind telling me 

es best way to get from Dodderton to Wedneeday’s 
ver, 

He looked more troubled than ever. My 

request seemed simple enough, but evidently it 

vexed him, 

“Never mind,” I aaid, proudly, ‘‘No doubt 

the officials wili direct me.” 

He burst out laugning. 

"I beg your pardon ; bus when you have once 
seen the solitary man at Dodderton I don’t think 
you will dignify him by so grand a name, The 
station Itself isa kind of wooden horse-box, A 
man comes up twice a day to collect and issue 
tickets. He spends about an hour at the place 
in all, and as for giviog you information I don’t 
believe it’s in bim,” 

I felt ready to cry just as the train stopped at 
a station of some importance. 

“Tam going to bring you some tea,” said the 
stranger, In a much kinder tone. “It won’t 
come up to the liquid you are used to call by 
ers name {n Eogland, but it will be better than 
nothing.” 

He was soon back with s cup of something 
that was, ab least, warm and sweot, ff nothing 
elee, and a plate of bread-and-butter. , 

“The only other comestibles are muttou-ples 
and jam-tarte, neither of which looked nice,” he 
sald, with a smile. 

T had my Hbtle purse all ready, but he rushed 
off before I could inquire the price of my break- 
fast, and when a dingy boy appeared presently to 
claim the = and cup, he informed me “ the 

tlemsn paid,” so there was nothing for it 

t R. put my puree back and try to feel 

te 


gra . 

But gratitude doesm’t come by trying. If this 
giant stranger would have promfsed to show me 
the way from Dodderton to the Frasers, I would 
have been very thankful to him. It could not 
have been much more trouvle than providing me 
with tea and bread-and-butter, But he had 
shown me most unmistakably he did not want to 
be bothered by my company, and so I felt irate, 
and if I bad not been both hungry and thirsty I 
should have sulked and refused his generosity, 

His face was grave when he returned, and he 

more than ever perplexed. 

‘*We shall be at Dodderton at two o'clock, 
Mise Kirkwood,” he said, after a long silence, in 
which we had been whirled some distance, 

"Tam so glad—lI feel tired to death of travel- 
ling. I will be such a relief to me to reach my 
destination.” 

“Have you any relations in Africa?” 

"Ob! no; but then I have no relations any- 
where who care about me,” 

"Poor child! ” 

*'T am nota child!” 

“ What then?” 

“ A woman {” 

He laughed. 

** Pardon me, but 6 one would give you credit 
for it, When I saw you this evening looking at 
me with great frightened eyes, you seemed the 
veriest baby I ever met,” 

“Thank you,” indignantly, 

‘Well, I like babies, If there is one thing in 
human nature I detest it is a streng-minded 
woman,” 

“Then you detest me!" I sald, shortly. 

"You don’6 mean you ever to the 
title? Give up your ambition; nothing will 
ever make you Into-one of the ‘ masculine sister- 
hood,’ Why, at this very moment I believe 
rear heart is sinking into shoes because [ 


your 
we told you there is no ‘ official’ at Dodderton 
qualified to serve you as guide and escort,'’ 
Two tears rolled down my cheeks, 





“What nonsense!” said my new friend, 


a A a one 
my helplessness,” I cried, indignantly. ‘Can | 
help it if I have uever been in Africa before i 
Can I help it If the people who ara golng to buy 
my labour don’t think enough of me to help ms 
to get to them ?” 

* The fault fs not Colla Fraser's, I assure you, 
Miss Kirkwood, no one in the world could be 
more distressed than he at the thought of your 
suffering any annoyance.”’ 

Bat I was still orying, 

“T thought {t would be ao nice to be indepen- 
dent, and I meant to work so hard In my situas- 
tlon; and now they don'h even care enough 
about me to send word how I am to get there ; 
and you, who are going near the very place, 
toby condescend to tell ms the way to the 

m ” 

He got up and walked the whole length of the 
carriage twice In silence, then he sat down oppo- 
elte to me and took my hand. I tried to draw 
it away, but I was powerless to evade that firm 
grasp. He looked full into my face with hie dark 
blue eyes, and sald gently,— 

“Don’t cry, and don’t be angry with me, I 
am going to explain it to you ; perhaps it would 
have been better had I done so at firat, bat I 
could not bring myself todo it, Miss Kirkwood 
Tam Colin Fraser !” 

I stared. He evidently seemed to think the 
disclosure would explain all tome, It did nothing 
of the sort ; I was more mystified than ever. if 
he were the father of my pupils, and my own 
employer, what could be simpler than for him to 
take me to his house! 

"Then {6 will all be easy,” I sald, still per- 
plexed. “Of course you are going home, and 
you will show me the way, Is Mra, Fraser better, 
aud do you think the children wiil be pleased to 
see met” 

He looked at me appeallogly, almost as though 
i me to understand and spare him some 

revelation ; then, seelng my bewilder 
ment, he went bravely on, 

"There has been some strange mistake, The 
moment I had Mrs. Van Ran’s telegram I knew 
there had been an error, but it was impossible 
for me to set It right. I knew that if I rushed 
off to Cape Town that very inatant would 
have left it before I got there, All that was in 
my power was to come on by thie train to Dodder- 
ton, and try to find you out and explain thiags 
ag well as I could,” 

' “You have mye frag An aharply ; 
**g0 _— you explain.” 

**Tb is pote much worse than I expected,” 
eald Colin Fraser, elmply, ‘'I thought gover- 
nesses were always big bony women, who could 
take care of themselves.” 

"I can take care of myself.” 

“ You—you look a baby—the kind of creature 
& man would like to shelter and protect from Ilfe’s 
rough winds. I don’t think I’m a coward, Mize 
Kirkwood, but Ihave hated my task ever since 
you have told me your name,” 

“If you would only explaia,” I sald, crossly. 

“ Well, then, I am Collfn Fraser, and I have 
neither wife nor child,” 

Tead silence. If he had fiang a bombshell at 
me and it had exploded I could not have felt more 
consternation. 

I put one hand to my head, and tried to think. 
What did ft all mean! I had come more than 
elx thousand miles to teach this man’s children, 
and, lo! he had neither wife nor child, 

Tt seemed to me as if ruin and atood 
before me. only the r 2 of the 
money given by Mrs. Warburton for my journey, 
and perhaps ten pounds of my own—not half 
enough combined to take me back to England, 
even ff anything worth going to had awaited me 
there. 


My meditations were interrupted by Colin 
Fraser. He put one hand on my shoulder, 
tenderly as a mother could have done, snd sald 
ereTcy to tell me all sbout ft.” 

“ There is nothing to tell.” 

“There must be,” he smiled, oe 
must have told you of my imaginary ren), 
end om wee wa instructress. Try and think 
how ft 





“IT don’t think it’s manly to reproach me with 


" Mrs, Woe wanted a governess for her 
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aister’s children, She'paid my passage, aid I 
come,” 


agreed to 

“ That Is better,” sald Colin, frankly, ‘‘I am 
relieved of an awful fear. I thought It might be 
some hoax, and you had really been deceived. 
Now I am sure ft fs only an innocent mistake, 
which can e0on be’sebd right. Tais- Mra. War- 
burton would never have sent you out and paid 
your passage if a genuine engagement bad not 
awaited you. 

"Tam sure she would nob have deceived me. 
She was very nice; her husband is a clergy- 
man, they were both as kind to me as ever they 
could be.” 

‘*Qome, I begin to feel quite hopeful. Now 
try and tell me exactly what addrees they gave 


you, 
I repeated it like a parrot :— 


“ Mrs, Fraser, 
Wednesday's River, 
Red District.” 


“And did they give yon no direction how to 
get to ib?” 

"Mre. Warburton sald I was to telegra 
from Port Elizabeth to Mr, Fraser, and that he 
would most likely come as fer as Grahamstown 
to mset me ; but when I was staying with Mra, 
Van Ran she sald she knew District very 
well, and that Dodderton was rouch nearer than 
she telegraphed,” . 

“And you are sure it was Colin Fraser's 
farm you wanted ?”’ 

"Mre. Van Ren ssid Mr. Fraver's name was 

Colin, I remember the initial was C, but I 
don’ think I ever heard the name until she 
mentioned ft,” 

Colin Fraser wae laughing iill ithe tears ran 
down his cheeks, I eat in offended silence, much 
annoyed at his want of sympathy. 

*T can’t help it, Miss Kirkwood, I really can’t; 
it’s the strangest mistake I ever heard. Red 
District'extends about fifty miles, and except the 
centre, where there is a email town called Red 
District, it is eub-divided under various names, 
The northern part called Wedaesday’s River fs 
about twelve miles out of Grahamstown ; quite 
forty miles from there is the small town or 
settlement called from the district, and near that 
le my homestead, which In memory of an old 
friend I call ‘ Wednesday's River Farm.’ Mrs, 
Van Ran jumped to the conclusion you -wanted 
me, whereas you were seeking Charles Fraser of 
Primrose Farm, Wednesday’s River Division, 
Red District, Now there is nothing in the 
world to worry over. All we have todo fa to 
go on to Grahamstown instead of getting ont at 
Dodderton.”’ 

"You can get out at Dodderton,” I replied, 
sullenly, 

"I shall do nothing of the sort.” 
“1 don’t want to inflict) my company on 
you.” 
ie Dea’ you think you're rather unkind }” 
? 0” 


Look here, Mies Kirkwood, I live miles away 
from my nearest neighbour, and I haven’t a lady 
friend ; for miles there Isn’p even a decent hotel 
near, Don’t you see what an awfal fix I wes fn? 
Goodness knows if I'd bad a mother or elster 
living with me I would have rejuiced heartily at 
the mistake which brought you to my farm 
instead of Fraser’s, but as it was-——” 

I to forgive him, forit dawned on me 
that the poeftion had been awkward, so I let 
myzelf think, 

“You have been very kind, and I’m sorry I 
was 80 unreasonable.” 


catural ander the circumstances.” 
“Tt has been a of errors.” 
” All’s well that ends well,” 


* patie. 
Aad let me take you to Fraser's?” 
Won't it be Inconvenient 1” 


was most 


"Do you know them 1”. 
Very well indeed |! I only wonder 1 didn’t 
guess the real peopls you were seeking before ; 





pe you see you were (0 sure it was Colin Fraser 
way ” 

“ Are they nics?” 

“*T never tasted them,” 

“Do be serfous |” 

“To is a shame to teace.you. Yes, Miss Kirk- 
wood, I think my namesnkes are ‘ nice’ In every 
tense of the word. Mre. Fraser is an English 
gentlewoman and her children are well brought 
up. They’re not rich, bab there’s no stint.” 

“And do you think they will like me? I do 
so hate the ides of moving about, I should like 
to stay with them for years.” 

*T think ie Fraser {fe sure to like you, but I 
doubt your staying with her for years.” 

“Why?” 

*] would rather not tell you.” 

‘* Ts the farm haunted } ” 

** Oh, dear, no!” 

«Do you mean I shall not be clever enough ?” 

“Hemi? 

** You must know the reason as well as I do, 
With your face you are not likely to be anyone's 

ews ‘ for years, '* 

“ You said just now I had a face like a baby.” 

**So you have.” 

" You will see I shall stayfor years !” I retorted, 
“ Perhaps by the time I leave you may really be 
wanting a governess,” 

“ Perhaps | ” 

We reached Grahamstown In due time. Mr. 
Fraser collected my possessions, went off to some 
livery stables, and finally returned with a novel- 
looking vehicle called a spider, drawn by two 
— horses, and boasting a small coloured boy 


hind, ; 
Before we atarted he Insisted on my Sonne 
of dinner. I am convinced the hotel people too 
us for bride and bridegroom, and that Mr. Fraser 
basely neglected to contradict the mistake. - 

‘In three houre you will be safely at your 
journey’s end,” he said, gravely. ‘‘I wonder if 

will ever give a thought to a poor, lonely 
Pachelor, whose bumble home you nearly 
honoured?” ~~ 
* “And who very much dreaded the said 
house,” 

He disregarded the remark, and repeated his 
former questicn. 

“Shall you 1” 

" Perhaps.” 

‘*T wish you would let me ask you one question, 
Miss Kirkwood,” 

“Tt seems to me you ask plenty, without the 
telling.” 

" Well, will you answer it?” 

His blue eyes were upon me, 
giving the promise he desired, 

6 Yes,” 

He took my siim fingers in his broad hand, and 
looking at me earnestly, sald,— 

‘You told mea while ago youn had neither 
friends nor near relations in England. Have you 
a lover ?” 

“ Yes,” 

He dropped my hand witha jerk, and his face 
grew like a thunder-cloud, I felt bound to defend 


myself. 

“You wouldn’t like "me tote a falsehood, 
would you? And I have a lover.” 

No answer, 

“ Are you t’’ I half rose, 

Bat he kept his seat, 

‘A pretty lover |” he growled at last, " to let 
youcome to the other elde of the world. He 
ought to have married you, if he had had to 


Pp you, 
* Thanks ; but thateffort wouldn’t bave been 


I could not help 


refused him ?” 

p it,’ I said, apologetically. 
“You see he was turned seventy, and I had 
esey sont gp) serena deep dy 





“ He was deliberating which would sult him 
then unluckily I came to stay with them, 
and he liked me,” 
Mr, Fraser was langhing heartily. 
“No wonder your aunts leb you come to 
Africa, Little girl, I think you treated them 


* You robbed them of a lover,” 

"J didn’t ; I left him for them.” 

“ And this is your only lover ?” 

I grew hut, 

“*T think that fe a very mean question,” [ said, 
snappishly, ‘‘How many lovers would you 
expect me to have?” 

Bat he did not answer, so perhaps he had not 
calculated, 

“Tarned seventy!” he repeated, with an air 


of triumph. “ Well, I don’t think he bas much 
chance,” 

“‘He has nous, I don’t approve of maitri- 
mony.” 

"Why not?” 


“I think most women marry for a home or for 
money, and {it is horrid |’ 

* And how about love ?” 

No answer. 

** Don’t you believe in love }” 

" Yes,” I said, slowly, “ but it is very rare, and 
we can’t all expect to have it.” 

Mr. Fraser seemed to think the conversation 
had lasted long enough, for he paid the bill, 
hauded me into the epider, took the reins, and 
drove off at @ gallant pace for my employers, 


CHAPTER Iil. 


I pon’s suppose every girl suddenly trana- 
planted to a distant colony, with different 
manners, customs, and habits to any she has yet 
known, would have been happy; but from the 
moment I saw Mrs. Fraser’s face I knew Prim- 
rose Farm was going to be home to me, and 
before I had been there a month I was sure I 
had been right. 

The Frasers were simple, kindly people, who, 
in spite of the hard work by which they had 
struggled to independence, had retained all the 
refined and cultivated tastes they had brought 
with them a dozen years before. 

Music, books, and magezines were all to be 
found in Mra, Fraser's drawing-room ; and if she 
took a far more active share ia household man- 
agement than ahe would have done {n England, 
she never for a moment lost the appearance of a 
gentlewoman, 

It was a twelve-mile- drive, over a wretched 
road into Grahamstown, and with eix children 
under nine she could seldom attempt to leave 
home, eo that she had a great lack of feminine 
companionsh{p ; and it was to supply this almost 
as much as for the children’s education that she 
had sought an English governess, and from the 
moment of my arrival she treated me more as & 
sister than anything else, 

Before I had been there a month she knew all 
about Mr, Appleby’s proposal, and bad laughed 
with me over the absurd mistake which bad 
caused poor Colin Fraser so much embarrass- 
ment. 

“To credit him, of all men, with a wife and 
children | Why, my dear, he will hardly speak 
to a lady; he Is a confirmed woman-hater, and 
always has been.” 

“Not always,” contradicted her husband. "He 
was engaged to an English beauty before ever he 
came out here, bub when his ancle was idiot 
enough to marry and have a son to cut him off 
from the baronetcy, why, the heartless creature 
jilted bim. He has never looked at a girl since.” 

It’s a pity,” s-id Mrs, Fraser, thoughtfully. 
“He must have made a great deal of money.” 

‘* Plenty,” agreed her husband. ‘ What with 
ostriches and diamonds I should eay be bad 
made quite a fortune, but he’ll never marry in 
Atrica. When he’s got as much as he thinks 
necessary he'll go home to enjoy {b ; there’s not 
na anting a a colonist In him,” 

He came over for Christmas, 1 remember, 
taking us all by eurprise and stayed. week, 
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making himeelf the most delightfal slave to the 
children, and amusing us all by his merriment. 

“ You have come out in quite a new charac- 
ter!" said Mes. Fraser to him one night, when 
he had been playing with her little girls. 
“Don’t you {t lonely at home sometimes }”’ 

“Very,” was the unexpected reply. 

a have often wondered,” she sald, quletly, 

“hy you don't marry and settle dows.” 

fally intend to some day.” 

“Then you have got over your dislike to 
women t” 

«* I shall nob marry a woman.” 

Mrs. Fraser 


“I don't eg how you can do otherwise if you 


marty a 
“Ont I might marry a child or a ba 
affection for bables—I eg be 


he 
“a, 


Mrs. Fraser looked bewildered ; I think she 
fancied him a little mad, I kept Dy eyes fixed 
on the ground, and was angry with myself for 
blushing [n spite of my efforts. 

The next day Mr. Oolin Fraser took leave of 
us, My employere were both going into Gra- 
hemstown, and I was to remain at home in com- 
mand of the children. Imagine my surprise 
— half-an-hour after Mr, and “ire, Fraser 

had started, our late guest returned by the 
opposite road 

« ‘The horses seemed She a 
nation, “and [I knew I should be welcome 
another day, Miss Kirkwood.” 

“If we had only known! A letter came for 
ou, and we sentid away.” 

"*T met the boy and got [t ; but for that letter 
I am nob very sure I should have come back.” 

The twins were garden the lesser children 

afternoon naps. Colin Fraser and I were 
fm itionkgey. 


in the least kno why. 
ate have eng Hae nearly three mon 
‘ es.” 


** And you like in?” 
“ Yes. 


“T wonder if you have forgotten our journey. 
I often think of {t.” 

So did I, but I was not going to admit as 
mauch, so [ said gravely— 

“Tan't ib a pity Mr, and Mrs. Fraser started 
for Grahamstown! They would have put off 
going, if they had known you were coming 


me suoet " gald Colla, looking at me keenly = 
s us eyes, “you know perfectly well 
didn’t come back to see them.” 

I blushed again. 

Py | think you know everything I want to tell 
you,” he sald, with«mnother of those keen 
glances. 

“T'm sure I don’t,” 

“Do you ever hear from Seventy ?” 

“ From whom * 

" Your lover.” 

* Oh, dear, no; he fa most likely my uncle by 
thie time.” 

* And are you sorry?” 

** Not the least in the world.” 

“Do you still cherish a distaste for matri- 
mony *” 

No answer. 

“Do you atill believe in love #” 

**J don’t know—for some people.” 

‘I belleve ia It for some people, too, Janet, 
don’ + aay think you could learn to love me?” 

«rt y? 

"Because I have loved you ever since I saw 
you, aud you know {t's very mean of you to 
eveal my heart unless you give me yours in re- 
tern.” 

“T didn’t steal it,” 

" Anyway, it {s yours.” 

A long silence, 

“You eald you would never marry & woman, 
I heard you tell Mrs. Fraser so.” 

* Aad I assure you, as I have done before, you 
a notbing {2 the world but a big, overgrown 

y: , 


“Tt wonder you want such a creature.” 
“But Ido want you. Janet, will you come!” 
. . ¥ * 7 


Mr, ani Mes Fraser were delighted, amazed, 





and perplexed in a breath. We were certainly 
engaged, as they found out before they were well 
in the drawing-room, aince Colin announced the 
fact with a haste and pride I thought quite un- 

called for ; but why we couldn’) have made up 
our minds before, why Coliu should ride twenty 
miles away from me, and then turn back and 
ride another twenty to get back to me puzzled 
them not a little. 

He made it all clear to me the very next day; 
he had meant to marry me from the moment he 
saw me (he took my consent for granted in a 
most provoking manuer, I assured him), but he 
would not propose until he could see his way 
clear to returning to England. The letter we 
had sent after him (he did not say even then what 
was in ft) bad brought news which changed all 

his plans—and so he came back. 
Confess you were glad to see me }” 

“TI won't!” 

“ Don’t you care a little, Janet?” 

There was a eadness In his voice that touched 
me. I put my hand Into bis and whispered,— 

** T cared so much that I begun to count the 
weeks till Easter. You know Mrs, Fraser asked 
you to come again then.” 

“*T think you love me a little, Janet?” 

“T’'m afraid I do—but I never meant to.” 

=e would miss me if I went away to Eog- 
lan ” 

I crept closer to him, and shivered at the bare 
{dea, He stooped and kissed me. 

“T shail never go without you, sweetheart!” 

“ And you will come here at Easter!” 

"T think not,” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“T don’t think either you or I shall be here at 
Easter, Janet.” 

* But why?” 

‘ST have spoken to Mrs, Fraser and she has 
written home to ask her sister to send her 
another governess, not a baby this time, bat 
a middle- sae individual who can be warranted 
not to steal other people’s hearts. Mrs, Fraser 
has promised me you need not stay until this 
paragon arrives and so———” 

He paused a little, and then he told me he hated 
long engagements. ‘ Why shouldn’t we be married 
five weeks hence }” 

“ Oolin!” 

“What is it, baby ?” 

“Someone sald you loved someone else long 
ago—are you sure”—— 

"Sure that I have forgotten her!" he asked, 
lightly. ‘No, baby, Iam not, but I am certain 
of one thing—that another little girl near me is 
dearer to me far more than Mrs. Mortimer ever 
was or ever could be.” 

“* You are quite sure?” 

* Positive.” 

He had to of Som be ~ om © see some 
arrangements, bub ore he left promaised 
that he should have his way, andI would be 
married in the beginning of July. 

“Tt is dreadfully soon |” 

“Tt is ages!” contradicted Colin, ‘‘bub as I 
bave really a great deal to do I won't insiat on 
an earlier day. 

When he had gone I found out two things— 
that he had insisted on refunding the money the 
Frasers had paid for my passage, and that 
though he had given my friend » most liberal sum 
to provide for my wedding, he made the pecullar 
proviso that I should not buy a single article of 
attire, and I should be married ina white dress 


together. 

Mrs. Fraser was not a little bewildered. She 
entertained a bellef that even in Cape Town 
there were no shops comparable to those of 
Grahamstown. I think, too, she had enjoyed the 
idea of helping to choose pretty things and 
waa disappointed. 

“TI don’t mind a bit,” [ replied, magvani- 
moualy, ‘' but I wish he would not spend so much 
on the wedding. I don’t like it.” 

Before Colin came back the news was brought 
us that his farm had been sold most advan- 
tegeously, and he was going to leave Red 
District. 

‘He must be thinking of settiiog In Kimber- 
ley,” said Mrs. Fraser. “ I know he had something 





penne) 


am so sorry! Janei 
forward to pay” 


to do with diamond mines, I 
do you know I had been 
ing you a visit,” 

‘So you must wherever we are,” I protested, 
and when Colin returned I asked him to give the 
invitation. 

He gave {t willingly, but with an peg oe 

"Ouly, Mrs. Fraser, it must be an English 
home--not en African—that my wife welcomes 

or 
you, We sail f Southampton three days after 
our wed 

“ Colin | ’ T exclaimed, as soon as I gob him 

*Galy that 1 ve ae he for England, 

. y t ve & 

and the farm sold so well there ia no 
reason ae téw Quit on ® honeymoon 
on the Continent it whe wants it after we get to 
arope, 

Se ee ee 
an 8 expense to you.” 

“T know ;” eye twinkled. “If I had 
told you we were about] rained, baby, and I 
should have to take you to s six-roomed house 
and a little maid-of-all-work I fancy you would 
contrive to survive it.” 

“T am sure I should |" 

" And not envy your aunts, Mr, Seventy ?” 

“ Colin,” I sald, with a smothered sob, “‘ you 
know I should not. I want no one but you!” 

Well, we ae eee ee I wore 
the white dress had been washed a 
dozen times, and hoe go no bridesmaids but my 
cr | gg cuuiyent Gaal hens & Gel pretty 


gz. 

“Baby,” sald my husband, when we had left 
the steamer and were In the London tral, 
“ don’t you wonder where I am taking you?” 
oe I believe I forgot to 


“T have a very old friend in Bedford-place, 
and I promised him we would stay there a day 
or two, You are sure to like Grant; he Is kind- 
ness itself.” 

“Ta hea lawyer! Is his name Alexander }” 

"Yes, to both questions,” 

“Then he was my guardian, and the best 
friend I ever had.” 

“* How very odd |” 

I think Mr. Grant’s eyes had never > aryl 
wide before as when he saw me on Colin's arm. 
The kind old man seemed as if he could not 
believe 


his senses. 
" Why, f’s Janet Kirkwood |” 

“No;” corrected my husband, with | a emile, 
"Lady Fraser, if you please, sir.” 

It was quite true. The letter Colin had re- 
ceived the summer day he lefo Primrose Farm 
was from Mr. Grant, telling of the death of his 
cousin, the schoolboy baronet. From that 
moment Colin had known of his prosperity, bat 
—— wanted to surprise me with ft, 

I rae Ese. yay wite ae 
Plo twenty &-yoar, & coun 
estate, and a town house, it seemed too wonderful 
to be true! 

“You must write oy tee gee sald Mr, 
Grant, lightly, “‘and tell them you’ve been a 
credit to the rh md at last,” 

" T ahall not, 

‘* They eo it out in time,” said my hus- 

band, “ and they don’ t, Janet and I are enough 
for each other.” 

I was actually presented at Court by no lese 
person than the fair young Countess of Tre- 
maine; and when, at her request, Colin and I 
spent a week that autumn at the Park, the truth 
burst upon my aunts that their little objection- 
able Ae was Lady Fraeer of Fraser Castle, 
with an incomes too and a name older than Lord 
Tremaine’s own, 

Mr. Appleby had wage the aepuaier’: They 
were the three Mise Kirkwoods still, and likely 
to remain so ; but they held out the olive branch, 
and Colia induced me to accept it. 

**I owe them a debt, sweetheart, if you do 
not. For my sake, be friends.”’ 

“But, Co how can you owe them apy- 
thing?” 

He laughed. 

“Dida t they.drive you out Into the world, 
and cause you to become & governess?” 

“ Well, in a measure, I suppose they did.” 
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“ Well, then, I owe my wife to them, since I 
should never have met you but for that ‘ Happy 
Mistake,’ ”’ 

[THE END.) 











NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 


“T can’t, sir!” squealed the little maid, “I’m 
that afraid, I shall die, sir} I had a cousin died 
of hydryfoby, sir! O-o-h! Ob! He's a climbing 
up after me |” 

Mrs. Chatterton, though mortally afraid of 
the dog herself, was determined not to quail 
before these insolent intruders. 
slowly. 

“Call your dog away, sir,” she said. 
brute has already nearly frightened my son Into 
convulsions, Now he attacks my servants. No 
eT I shall be the next victim. Call him 
0. iT] 

" Here, Leo!” cried the gentleman, 

Leo heard, and obeyed reluctantly. 

‘Come down, child,” sald Mis. Chatterton, 
“Tt fs most ig that we should have this 
to bear, Is that your dog, sir)” 

"Thats my dearest friend, Leo,” replied the 
portly gentleman ; “and allow me to tell you, 
madam, that he is worth any ten men and all 
the women I have ever had the misfortune to 
meet, The person is quite safe. Why 
doesn’b she come down!” 

Mrs, Chatterton, conscious that the dignity of 
on — was not Sich Sophy the great ex- 

t stocking w’ was making, 
repeated her commands. The maid descended 
and rushed into the house, uttering a wild shriek; 
and Mre. Chatterton turned to the my master. 

“Str,” she said, as I cannot permit my only 
son's life to be perpetually in danger, I must 
request you never to allow that dog to enter 


“Pll request him not to do so,” replied the 
“ He's al to a bit of fun, 
though. He's like mein that, It is his sense of 
the ridiculous, Iam sure, that brings him here. 
if you will climb trees when he appears, he may 
think fb too good s joke to lose, He may insist 
on coming,” 


p-ove himself mad,” replied Mre. Chatterton. 
“Tam quite as averse to hydrophobia as Sophy Is, 
I shall think ft my daty to shoot him if he 


trespasses on my grounds \. 

Mrs, did not own a pletol, and 
could not have fired one if she , bat the 
ubreat enraged the stout gentleman. 


"Perhaps you would to shoot me also,” 
he said, “Observe, madam, I am on my own 
grounds, not on yours. I have m 
of any one who can take a 





imal like that, who can repulse his offers of 
I begin to doubt the creature's 
ity. Generally he makes no mistakes, Why 
make advances to a cowardly little 
of a boy, and a drivelling idiot of a 
servant I am eure I can’t guess, Come, 
Madam, I advise you to take your family 
. Pasteur as soon as possible, Good- 


"The insolent wretch !” gasped Mre, Chatter- 


‘ “Ob! aint he, mum!” gasped Sophy, at the 
oor. 

“T'da mind to souse him with biling water! ”’ 
called cook, from the kitchen window. ‘“ Oh! 
but he’s the devil, that’s what he is—bad luck 
to him!” 

The individual thus described was not yet 
too far away to overhear, and he grinned sar- 


donically. 

—— said of Mr. Sutphen that he had been 
jilted in his-youth, and had hated women ever 
since. Certainly they were right about the 
women. He could see no good in any of 
them, and when they offended him he behaved 
moet horribly, as in this present instance, 

And this was a nice beginning for two neigh- 
bours ; especially for Mrs, Chatterton, who had 
never before been treated with any discourtesy, 
and who was used to look upon men as her 
natural protectors and admirers, It gave her a 
new sensation, and a most unpleasant one, to be 
addressed in that fashion, to be looked at as Mr. 
Sutphen had looked at her. 

Then he had called her son, her baby yet in 
petticoats, a cowardly milk-sop! Considering 
the exhibition of stockings she did not feel much 
sympathy for Sophy ; still he had behaved like 
brute to the girl. 

She longed to punish him, and she could not 
her way to it, However, she had o gate 
opened into the other road, that she might not 
always be obliged tc pass his windows In going 
out, 

From this time the widow and the bachelor 


a 


neu 


F 


lived in a state of warfare only possible to country | kn 


neighbours. There was always a cow or a 
chicken, a goose or a turkey to quarrel over. 

The bachelor had his washing and ironing done 
at home by his servant, who tied his clothes- 
line to the branch of an old tree which grew on 
Mrs, Chatterton’s side of the dividing hedge. 

Mrs. Chatterton waited. until all the shirts 
and stockings were hung up, and then bade 
— untile the rope. 

phy cut ft, and all the garments lay upon 
the Mr, Sutphen consulted a lawyer, 
and Uhatterton had a bill for ‘* clothes line, 
and damage to garments” presented to her, 
which she pald. 

It was only one of a thousand annoyaaces, 
and this wend on for a fall year at least; every- 
body in the village knew about It, and everybody 
blamed the old bachelor ; but, curlously enough, 
@ great attachment sprang up between the 
original canse of the quarrel—the great Newfound- 
land dog, Prince Leo, and the widow's little boy, 
Roland, who had now got Into knickerbockers, 
and had his long curls cut. 

The heads of the opposing armies should have 
interfered, but they not. They pretended 
not to know anything about ft, 

There wasa deep pond, almost a lake, hard 

the little closter of cottages of which Mrs, 
hatterton’s was one, and Roland had been for- 
bidden to go near it alone. Alas! when his hair 
was cropped and his skirts put away the baby 
vanished for ever. Roly became a boy. And 
he not only wentto the lake alone, but went 
there to paddle about In the water. One day he 
missed, 


was 

8 had lingered at her glass awhile in view 
of ar of the young butcher. A great 
terror se’'zed uponthe mother. She flew towards 
the pond. 

As he saw her coming, naughty Roland ran 
further into the water and lost his footing. He 
was drowning—drowning before her eyes. She 
could not swim, but rushed in after him, shriek- 
ing loudly. 

Instantly’s man rushed across the sand. A dog 
passed him, and flew into the water, 





Mr, Satphen was the man, Prince Leo the dog. 
The former brought out the lady, the latter the 
little boy, 

But for their promptitude both would have 
been drowaed, and as soon as Mrs. Chattertan 
felt sure they were not, she knelt down at Leo's 
side and kiesed him on his good, brown nose. 

® You dear thing, I love you,’’ sald she, “ and 
you, sir, my eternal gratitude ie yours,” 

After this peace reigned between the cottagers. 
Offerings of roses from the gentleman, and of 
custards from the lady, brought on calle and 
tea-drinking—of course, ab Mrs, Chatterton’s 
houre, And one day, while they sat opposite 
each other, with Roly between them, and Prince 
Leo at his master’s feet, Mr. Sutphen remarked, — 

ai This fe very nice, I should like it to be so 
always,” 

Mrs, Chatterton blushed, 

**Should you?” he asked, ‘I'll be very good 
to Roland. I love him dearly.” 

** And Dil be very good to Prince Leo,” she 
eald, “ and—and to you.” 

So it was settled. 








HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 
OH spree Vil. 


WHEN Nella recovered consciousness she found 
herself seated in a curious kind of summer- house, 
with a decanter, some wine-glassee, and bircuite 
in a tray on a small table in front of her, and 
Godfrey Somerville, of all psople in the world, 
looking down at her with an expression of real 
anxiety on his face. 

" Mr, Somerville |” she exclaimed, in surprise, 
“whatever brought you here?” 

“Mies Maynard!” he retorted, with a sar- 
castic smile, “' whatever brought you!” 

“T—I came involuntarily. In fact, I don’t 
ow where Iam!” 

“And I by necessity,” his voice sinking into 
sudden sadness. 

‘Bat where am 1?” curiosity prevailing over 


other feeling. 

© Where you are never likely to come again.” 

* That doesn’t tell me much.” 

"Tt ie all the answer you will got, 1 never 
asked you to come, Heaven knows. It is you 
who have forced yourself upon me.” 

"Tf I did, the fault {s Limerick’s—not mlue ; 
and if the horse fs still alive, I will go away as 
soon as I can,” 

**You are the bravest girl I ever knew,” he 
sald, admiringly. " Would you really have the 
nerve to ride hira home }” 

“T must, there is no other way,” with a slight 
shrug of her shoulders. 

“ Well,” with a despairing jook at the drench- 
ing rain, “‘ you muet walt til! this storm Is over.” 

“Do you know that Miss Somerville has gone 
to meet you at Copplestone 1” 

“T guessed she would. In fact, I was starilng 
for the train when I met you.” 

‘Bat you would never have got there in 
time!” looking at him, wonderingly, for his 
cheeks were ashy pale, aud there were dark 
shadows round his eyes. 

“J don’t suppose I should; bat she would 
have waited with the patience of a feminiae Job, 
Have some wine,” taking up the decanter and 
pouring out some sherry ; “' you really must, or 
you will never get home,” 

Seelng the wisdom of this argument she pub 
the glass to her lips. 

“I suppose there is a house close at hand ; 
perhaps you will let me go into it and put up 
my hair?” 

“ Don’t put it up, it is beautifal !” 


“But I couldo’t ride up to the Hall with it, 


over my shoulders!” 
“Why not? A capital excuie for showing it 
” 


off. 

“Thanks ; instead of showing off, I should be 
quite ashamed,” 

“ Just like a woman, to be ashamed of a trifle, 
and not mind what really matters,’ He eat 
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down io a chair, and leant his arms upon the 
table, “You came here against your will and 
against mine, but do you think the world would 
belleve 1, if ib saw you and me together in this 
cozy little nook?” 

If he wanted to frighten her away his speech 
answered the purpose, for, flushing crimson, she 
started to her feet, 

"Fetch my horse and let me go!” 

“ Poor Limerick must have a feed of corn and 
a good rest first, You have no compassion on 
him, or on yourself.” 

As much as you have,” her eyes flashing 
resentfally. ‘‘You use the best means you can 
to drive me away.” 

“I'm not particularly flash of cash,” he said 
slowly, “but I wouid have given a thousand 
pouhds, ff I could have raised it, to keep you 
away. Now that you have come, I must ask you 
to stay, as I do not want elther your life or 
Limerick's to ba on my shoulders.” 

“Then go, and leave me alone.” 

“ When I go, I go with yon ; but not fn this 
drenching rain. I am thinking what story we 
can concoct to give a plausible explanation of our 
meeting.” ; . 

9 Why not tell the truth? that fs the simplest 


“ Because the truth, though simple, fs highly 
inconvenient. You have forced yourself upon 
my confidence, and now you must respect it. 
Stay ! I think I have it, I came down from 
town by an earlier train than the 3,40, 40 
got out at Newington, intending to walk to 
Alverley fn time to meet Miss Somerville, Oa 
the way I met you, ebopped, your horse, and 
brought you to the {nn at the crossroads, The 
storm will account for any delay ; and as I intend 
to send there for some vehicle in which to drive 
you home, that will confirm my . Limerick 
must remain here for the night, and a boy shall 
bring him home in the morning.” 

“T never told a lie In my life!” said Nella, 
proudly, 


‘No more would I, if I could help it; bat” 


when your very existence depends upon it, it is 
time to begin. Leaveltallto ms, You would 
be eure to make a meas of {t if you tried.” 

“ Don’t be afraid, I was not going to.” 

* Are you golng.to put up your hair }” touch- 
ing {t caressingly with his hand. ‘ Perhaps I 
could help you. Ihave often acted lady’s-maid 
in the course of my life!” 

She drew back with a shiver of disgust, 

“ Have you ever been married }” 

** No, but I had a alster |” 

His voice was so unutterably sad. that she 
hurriedly changed the subject. 

“Have you been here all day, or did you 
really go to town 1” 

“What I have been doing cannot possibly 
interest you, so why should you ask?” 

“ Simply because ib was so very odd to find 
you here,” 

‘You. know nothing about the piace ; id. may 
be 8 model farm, ors training place for someone's 
raclog stud,” 
eianaee why should you objecb to being found 

e ” 

‘Am I bomnd to explain my reasons to you ? 
You have never honoured me with your friend- 
ship, so why should I take you into my 
confidence }” 


** There is no reason, so pray don’t,” the colour 
rising in her cheeks as she tried to coll her hair 
intoa knot. “We have been enemies from the 
firet, and, from what I see, are likely to remain 
ao,” . 

His only answer was to catch up the luxuriant 
maasses of bright gold and kiss them passionately. 
* Mr, Sa: 1” her eyes opened wide 

fadignant surprise, 

**T coulda’s help it, You flang them just in 
front of me, so I was tempted.” 

wen hada palr of scissors’ bo cut 16 all 
© 

" Here is a knife,” drawing one from his pocket, 
‘ Cut i6 off, and give tt to we.” 

She twisted her hair round havtily’ owt of 
reach, and replaced her hat, - 

“ Why did you do It?” she said, reproachfully. 





“It could have been only out of spite—because 
you hate ma!” 

“Do Ihate you!” he sald, dreamily. “ I wich 
to heavens I did |” 

Then he dissppeared quickly into the rain, 
and left her alone, 

Soon afterwards 4 stable-boy passed, mounted 
on asmall pony. The minutes went slowly by ; 
the rain ceased, but the thunder still muttered in 
” a and the sky was hang with heavy 
clonds, 


A feeling of awe crept over Neila ia the utter | appear from their 


stillness ; nob a sound was to bs heard but the 
dripping of the leaves or the grambling of the 
thunder, and she felt a longing for the sight’ of 
some living creature like herself. 

Catching up the skirt of her habit, impelled 
by urgent curiosity, she stepped out of the 
quaint; ‘pagoda‘like summer-house on to the 
grovel path, walking along on tiptoe and holding 

breath, as if she were on the threshold of 
Blaebeard's palace. 
“yee reached a lawn, at the end - —_ _ 

oomy ¢ sses for a background, s an o} 
porn Bly It looked = it had been built 
centuries ago by some Norman baron, for the 
castellated stonework which bordered the flat 


‘roof was broken away, and the interstices filled 
‘up with massive tufts of ivy. 


The windows were closely barred, the solld 
door, dimly seen under its arched portal, studded 
with nails. The house was so completely buried 
in the dark follage of the oaks that you might 
pass it by within a few hundred yards and not 
have a on of ite existence. Its aspect was 
so forbid in its sombre isolation that the 
girl, looking at {t in awe-struck curfosity, 
shivered as if a cold wind blew down her spine, 

** Carlosity was always a woman's bane,” said 
Somerville’s voice close to her ear, “Jf I 
had wished you to come here I should have 


re you.” 

“T beg your on,” she stammered, feeling 
like a child who had been caught eaves-drop- 
plog. ‘‘I wae so lonely, and so tired of wait- 
in: ” 


“A poor excuse for an act of folly !” he sald, 
sternly, a strauge agitation working in his face. 
“Do you know that I have more than half 
a mind to show you the fnterlor of the house 
you are so anxious to look at, and to keep you 
ya y prisoner—aée long as I like to have 

out” 

“You could not doit!” she cried, stepping 
back fn alarm, 

“ Nothing could be easier. Oacé there, you 
might scream, and none cotld hear you; you 
might dle”—his volce sinking—‘“‘and none 
would guess it |” 

She looked up Into his face ia wild terror. It 
was wey ee. but his eyes glowed like living 
coals. ere was a breathless pause. Then the 
soutid of wheels came up the gravel-drive, and 
his expreasion chan Layiog bis hand upon 
her shoulder, he said, slowly, — 

“Don’t be frightened, [il take you home. 
You owe me something for this ; bub, woman- 
like, you will never pay.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 


An old-fashioned ‘looking dog-cart, drawn’ by 
an ungainly bay mare, appeared in the carrlage- 
drive from under the déép shadow of the trees, 
Ata sigo from Somerville’ the stable-boy who 


was driving it pulled up, and waited at a little 
distance. 


Nella looked at it with eager eyer, as a ship- 
wrecked sallor might stare with renewed hope at 
the first glimpse of a sail in the distance, She 
took a few steps towards it ; but Somerville, 
who ‘seémed bent u thwarting every tucli- 


nation, placed’ fa front of her, 
“ You are anxious enough to be off ; but’ what 
eecurlty have you that, onee In the dog- 


cart, I shan’s take you in quite a different direc- 
ee Ke “ ovens trying ak calmly. 

‘outown ” to epe x 
‘* And what is more, your own convenience,” ° 





venience, if I consulied that, the best thing 
pas al to put you out of the world alto 


"It you murdered me,” her lips turning white 
with terror, “I am not so utterly friendiess but 
that someone would be found. to avenge my 
death |” 

“* Marder {sg vulgar, I never th t of that; 
but there are other ways of dotag it which are 
Iésa sensational, but quite as effective. Did you 
ever hear of secret we when girls dia. 

heart- friends as com. 
pletely as if they had dropped through a trap- 
door at a pantomime, and come back as blooming 
matrons after ten pe or so of hidden biiss, to 
find that the ‘world has got om véry well without 


Ce Yes, but they were alwsys hetrescesnever 


“ You have gold enough in your hsir to atone 
for some want of it in your pocket,” with an 
insolent smile. “It ts only a girl with a face 
like yours who can sffurd to be poor.” 

To talk of affording to be poor is ridiculous,” 
doing her best to seem at her ease; “ thore “who 
are poor Jong bo be rich—and the rich; like your. 
self, want to be richer still.” L 

**How do you kuow that I want to be'rich §” 
log at her sharply, 

“I know It by your actions,” 

“*Howt” | 

“T ehould only offend you if [told you,” walk- 
ing towards the dog: cart. 

‘You have done that already; there fs 


nothing conditions! about ft. Are you afrald to 


answer me?” 

* Not in the least,” throwing back her head 
contemptuously. “I know it by the efforta you 
make to fall in love with Meta Somerville, ic 
order to gain her inheritance.” 

"You are nothing but @ foolish, sentimental 

rl!” he exclaimed, with a forced laugh. 

**T am not a schoolgirl, and I never was.” 

Then you ought to have been, I think the 
atmosphere of a suburban academy would have 
sulted you very well, A man cannot kiss his 
cousin without being woven Into a detestable 
romance. Come, getin. You have been here a 
great deal too long already.” 

“Not through any faalt of mine,” as she 
climbed Into the cart with the greatest alacrity. 

He took the reins in his hand and placed him- 
self behind her, the eatable-boy left his post at 
the mare’s head, and to Nella’s auspeakabis 
relist, they started. As the drive was toc 
narrow for a turn, they were obliged to make 
the cireuit of the piece of lawn, which brought 
them In close proximity to the welrd-looking 
tower, Nella gave ove upward glances and 
shuddered. 

Saddenly « voice, which seemed to come from 
just overhead, cried, " Godfrey !:Godfrey |” in 
accents of the wildest eutreaty; and s window, 
which had been opened, was ehat’down with a 
violent clang. 

Somerville muttered an oath, and lashing the 
mare recklessly, started her off ab a mad pace 
down the ‘avenue. The dog-cart swayed from 
alde to side, and Nella was too much occupfed 
with a struggle to prevent herself being thrown 
out to give another glance at the mysterious 
house ; bat the cry in {te pathetic intensity 


‘curdled the blood in her vefos, and seemed still 


to ring in het ears, as they tore along the road 
at a dangerous rate, 

When they were miles away’ from the shade 
of the gloomy flexey, Godfrey epoke for the first 
time. 


“Did you*hear my parrob? TI brought the 
bird from the West Indies, and she fa the only 
thing on earth that is devoted to me,” 

*T heard ‘someone call out your name,” 

"You asy ‘ someone,” just asif it were a human 
being, and I’m-not . Many people have 
taken it for a woman's voles.” 

“ And Is there no woman In the tower?” 

“Yes, a servant—a sort of female Hercules. 
She could knock you down; and carry you under 
one arm with me under the other,” I never «aw 
such # woman'in my life.” ‘ 


some e eaten et 
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round at the sharpest angle. " We shall bs home, | Mles Maynard only clinging on, I believe, by the 
now, before they have carried off the last entrée,” | hair of his mane. I made a dart at him and 


He gave her one of his covert glances through 
his bleck lashes before anewering. 

“ Wasted on a parrot? What e pity she has 
not you in her charge as well?” 

Again Wella felt a creepy feeling all down her 
backbone. 

“Tt would be a mad-house soon If I were in It. 
The place gave me the horrors,” 

" Then don’ + come near Ib again, Nobody 
wanted you.” 

“J need not tell you, for the twentieth time, 
that I came againat my will!” drawing herself 
ep proudly, 

“You need not; it {fs quite:mmnecesaary,” 
with a acornful little laugh... “Jf you ran after 
mo or I after you the world would come to 
anend, Mutaal hatred is too oompaiont a thing 
vo be given up.” vk 

“Don't be afraid, I promise tovstiole- “to tt.” 


“ And so you orm unless. F trpeengeovent in.” 
‘' And even then, fi AGI 


“Not then,” he sald, coolly; Anabit is ogainst 


suppose you would show me a epark of grati- Colonel Fairfax sat at Lady Somerviile’s right 








the probabllities that I should ever try.” 
“Mr Somerville,” she exciaiamd indignantly, 
“fa it ikea ron ga to am “ioneN”: 
at your ” ; 
1 Don't ki know, and don’t-cares*. 
“| don’t suppose that you remember sesh: 
ry ” moodily fil ot whip, a) 
. 28,” y filckingehis 
forget that I am, or wish I wenen’t. I thould 
like to have been born a Red Py without 
pay ee ony rig yo pea 
we are atthe crose-poads, If I were 
like Oyril Vere, ag gery es —e ae 
home, 


prettily to a woman, I should take 
vow I trusted to your honour ; Saree 
Somerville, who never trusted a 


haviug to pay up, or a woman without 
repenting it, I sa rae that--you™will never 
betray by word, fusinuation that you 
met me anywhere bat fn the road between 
Copplestone and Newington on my 
Hall, or, by Heaven, I owear that I aill ‘ou 
down that road !”—polnting with whip 
to the one which led to ec pepe 
; the 
back 


all 
J 
Cyril Veres on earth should not bring you 
antil Ib was too late to wish cana 

“ Bat I can’t tell a story at 
The ee eB. 

“Then, m ul beauty, to Copplestone we 
go |Salad aeteia hoe {n that direction. 

She t bold of the reins, an act of folly. 
which the mare rear, and nearly upset 
Vhem both into the hedge. 

“ Confound you,.can’s you. sit still?” cried 
Somerville, savagely, 

“No, I mean to jamp out,” her eyes fishing, 
her chest hes 

With o swift movement of his he secured 
the sige of her habit under his 

“If you will bang head. downwards, 
and die of a Sa heabens talnutes,” 

“Tow rather that,” her pe quivering, 


“ Mech 3 1I.don’t want.the bother of 
an —, = most brutal manner, 
“ Say on't peach and I'll drive you home 


in tenet no time, I 
humbugging dhenh here all the evening without 
my dinner,” 


“TH let you say cae eae naar I won't 
on tee a 
would be.a noveliy,” w 


- ‘bein die direc turned rr 
out wish als. Me pane person eaies ae 
into @ screeching ching woman, and 
into a den of horrora!” 
J od ae that I will neversay one 
ord @ 
"Honour bright? . Swear Js,” leaning over her, 


wT eens ganas. 

Vf 5 Ne ca Na pail Tq 
tack face bak n few inches from ne own vate 
her shiver. with dlaguss, . 

T wear Ih.” 
‘Even Vere, your undevoted spoon, shall never 
dg out oom 1” 
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Uoder any other circumstances the drive | stopped him.” ‘ 
would have been exceedingly enjoyable. It was **How brave of you!” ejaculated Mote, her “tm 
a lovely ~~. eyes shining with admiration, 3 

Godfrey Somerville never spoke a word as he ‘IT will juet run upstairs, and make myself 
drove moodily towards the house, which seemed | respectable,” said Nella, hurrizdly, feeling % 
more like a home to him than any other spot on | that she conld net stand by t» countenancs the en Teta 
earth, And Eleanor Maynard was silent, only | string of falsehoods which Somerville was sure ye he 
too thankful to be left in peace, whilst the mare | to teil. ae 
trotted briskly down the broad road which led to “Then so will I,” he ssid, instantly, I am far 
safety, and the warm welcome of sympathetic | too famiehed to talk,” mS) 
friends, "We have some friends with us to-night,” 4 
‘As they turned tate thepark-gates, he said, | said Sir Eiward, “but you two shall dine at a Py. 
with a cynical emil ; aide table,” 

- “Ef I saved woul ‘ite a ‘hundred times I don't " Aad I will act audience,” sald Mets, 











































































You areone'of those women whom a man | hand. He was a soldierly-looking man, with a 


might serve and serve n, and yet each time | sunburnt face and grizzly moustaches. 
poaly get a kick for his His wife was falr and commonplaces, juet good- ee y 
ow “You es milstaken, “ff a friend did me a real | looking enough not to disgrace the jewels which ae 


I should take great care to pay him.” adorned her ample neck. 


Tan’t is ateal service ‘tostop your horse and | After a few eager Inquiries from Lady Somer- Be 

you home?” ville the conversation went on In an even flow, £m 

“Yes; but you:\were-very giad to do so, be- | till, after a hasty tollette, the two late arrivale  - 7 
eause I was in-your way.” came in and took thelr places at the aide table, 


' “Tene, bub ernie ‘was the dame.” and were subjected t> a croys-fire of questions, 
dearino;” with a decided whake of the; “ My dear vbfld, I'am #0 thankful to see you |’ 
Anyhow, I promise to pay said the hostess, fervently, as she held out her eS & 
«“ Now, at omee??and ‘he: sm 6 sal his | hand to Nelia ‘as she passed, and drew her down poy. eta 
glowing, s slight fast risiog ‘om his pale | to be kissed. ‘I bave not known a moment's e. 
; peace since they came back without ; 
oe Pahaw |” she “said, sly; as she | Nella was pleased, but felt as If she could 
‘Wlushed, and drew'away from ge far as she | scarcely speak, she was so utterly tired out. 
ould, ‘‘I pay you sufficiently omy silence,”’ Afcer drinking a glass of wine she revived, and 
"No doubt it will beran effort-to you, for a | was able t> eat a little dinner ; though what she 
} woman's ‘telab, Hare we are, and | longed to do waa to go to bed, but had not the , 
see what {b is to be wanted—half-a-dczan foot- | courage to say so if 
men to open the door, and the richest gir! in “ Well, Godfrey 1” called out Sir Edward from ; 
Bisnkshire ready to jamp {nto my arms!” the bottom of the table, when he thought he had 
left a decent Interval for the satisfying of Kis 
— —— : F you stopped the horse, and 
what happened next!” 
CHAPTER i. " Well, the first thing that happened,” empty- 
“On, Godfrey | fs 11 you?” and Meta Somer- | ing his glass of champagne at a draught, “ was 
ville held out her lfttle hands in ecstatic | that Miss Maynard fell into my arms, and I was 
— “and dear Nella, who I thought was nearly | choked by her hair, which came down with 
Shin te ee about | a ran,” 


you. Bat where's Limerick }’ “A very enviable predicament,” and Gir 
Nells looked —- Mr, Somerville. Edward smiled, whilst Nolla’s cheeks burned, 
‘Limerick fs in very comfortable quarters, | and Meta fidgeted on her chair. 


where he will spend the nigh>,” stopping to take “Charming at any other time or p'ace,” with 
of his daat-coat, after the firat greetings were | a malicious glance at the girl who hated him ; 
over. “The people of the Jiad Pioughzhare will | “ but I confess I bad my hands full, Remember, i 


send him home to-morrow morning. I had Limerick to manage as well,” 
"Bat how did he get there? > opening her | “But you forgot the horse,” eaid Colonel 2 
eyes In amazement. Fairfax, over his shoulder. Oe 


“ Ask Miss Maynard, or rather, don’t ask her “Not L Women are delightfal creatures, bud 
anything till we've had some dinner. How d’ye | horses beat them Into fits.” 


do, uncle? Had you given me up?” “Godfrey! Godfrey! how can you be so 
“Very nearly,” said Sir Edward, with a smile, | ungallant }” ; 
“we never know when to count on you. Bat ft “ Well, uncle, I tell the truth.” 


was Miss Maynard who put us into such a fright, “ When it suits you,” said Nella, in a low voles. 
that two of the wos were started off about an “T'll pay you for that,” he returned In 


hour ago fo search of her. whisper ; then added, sloud: “ Whatever my 
**T am #0 sorry, bat Limerick ran away with | feelings, I gave Miss Maynard the preference ; 
me,” ehe began, timidly. for I only tied up Limerick at a gate till farther 


** Never mind, my dear, so long as you are | notice, whilst I fetched her water from the ditch, 
unhurt,” and the aronet put his hand kindly | twisted up her hair in an artistic coll with hardly 
on her shoulder, “I suppose the poor horse is | a hairpin to do it with, carried her in my arms 
done for *” to the inn, watched her like a baby through a 

“Not a bit ; Mc. Somerville, * sald there was | prolonged attack of hysterics, and, fnally, 
nothing the matter with him ? brought her home at soon as we could get a trap 

"But where have you left him? Not {0 the | to convey us.” 

h road, I hope.” “ Miss Maynard, is all this truth or nonsense?” 

*At the Red Ploughshare,” ssid Godfrey, | a:ked Meta, rather sharply. 
“I knew he would be well taken care} “I can vouch for Mr. Somerville stopping my 
of, and they | have promised to send him home {n | horse, and bringing me home.” 
the morning. " And you can’t contradict the rest!" fixing 

* Bledn't I better send for him ab once?” his eyes upon her, as if to remind her of her 

Oy, dear no!” bastily, “he will be all the | oath. 
better for a might’s ‘rest after that frantic ride. “No; but I was fnsensible you see, for a few 

Imagine’ my ye rel when I was atrolilog | minutes,” shesaid, faint'y, feeling she would have 
leisurely ane the high road ——"’ given anything to have the strength of a man and 

4 Bat how were you on the high road!” asked | knock him down. 

Metay-cutionsly.. “ You told us to meet you “U pon my word, Godfrey, you are a lucky 

aa man !’’ exclaimed bis uncle with twinkling eyes. 

Because Feame down” by an earlier train. I | “‘ When I was a young fellow I should nod have 

knew I should get there too soon for you, 50 I | miaded spending au afternoon with a young bof 
soul gnt out at Newington and walk | under such romantic cireumstances. No dow 




















{ the rest of-the way. A lucky thing that I did, | the pecp'e at the Red Ploughshare took you tor 
for Limerick and} a runaway couple!” 
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'* CURIOSITY WAS ALWAYS A WOMANS 


* That’s the nulsance of a thing that happens 
in the country. I dare say in a few days the 
accident will be magnified into an elopement ; 
but those who know the truth must make It 
their business to contradict it.” 

“That we shall,” sald Meta, cordially. Then 
turning to Nella, who was playing with some Ice- 
cream on her plate, she observed in a low voice, 
“Whilst we were out to-day your friend Mr. 
Ogril Vere called, and left.a card.” 

“ Calied here?" her eyes brightening, her lips 
quiverfog at the mere sound of the familiar 
name. 

“ Yes; Somers asked him to come {n and walt, 
but he said that he had no time to lose, as he 
was leaving the neighbourhood before the end of 
the day.” 

‘' He will come again?” eagerly, as if every- 
thing depended on the anewer, 

“Not ff he leaves the Arkwrighte this 
evening ; but, of course, before long he will be 
comlog to ses them egain,” she added, comfort- 
ivgiv. ‘'Godfrey says he knows them s) well.” 

“Uscommonly well, I should say,” with a 
sarcastic smile, 

But che words and the emile were alike lost on 
Nella Maynard, “He came—and I never saw 
bim!” she could think of nothing else. 

When the long dinner was over, Meta kindly 
suggested that she should go and lie down on the 
sofa In the bondolr, and not come into the 
drawing-room till it was time for tea. To this 
Nella willingly assented. She was utterly tired 
ont, both in body and mind, and wanted to get 
away from everybody and be at peace, 

As she crossed the hall she met the butler, 
and could not refrain from questioning him about 
the gentleman who had called that afternoon. 

“Didn't you tell him that I should be back 
directly 1" 

" I did, miss ; and, what is more, I told him 
where you were coming from. He made no 
doubt he should meet you on the road before he 
tarned off by the Red Ploughshare.” 

‘Did he go past the inn!” a sudden fear 
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crossing her roind leet he might have seen her fn 
the dog-cart with Godfrey Somerville. 

‘* Yes, miss, a long way past that to Mr, Ark- 
wright’s place, Deepden Chase. There’s a very 
gloomy bit of road that way, which people don’t 
like on the dark winter afternoons, The shortest 
cut is by a lonesome tower, which they do say Is 
haunted.” 

**Not a tower barled In dark trees that are 
almost black !” 

“The very place, mies.” 

"Why, you can’t have seen It, for I never 
have,” eaid Meta, quickly. 

“J—I—think somebody mentioned it,’ eud- 
denly growing crimson. 

“Who could?! Not Godfrey!” as she led the 
way into the boudoir, and pushed the sofa close 
to the open window, that not a breath of air 
might be Icet, 

“Mr, Somerville? I never talk to him unless 
I can help it,” and Nella, with a weary sigh, 
threw herself down on the couch. 

‘*You had plenty of opportunity thie after- 
noon, Come, you must own that you like him, 
when he has saved your life,” arranging the 
pillow more comfortably as she spoke, 

“I never hated any man one-half so much,” 

Tnere was an unmistakable accent of sincerity 
about the sentence which made Meta laugh, and 
her heart bound with a sense of relief, Ever 
since their arrival tcgether she had been dis- 
tracted by the pangs of jealousy, but if further 


intercourse only increased their mutual dislike it / 


was all right, and she had no cause for fear, 

After providing Nella with a bottle of eau-de- 
cologne she went softly out of the room, hoping 
that the tired girl wonid have a comfortable nap, 
Bat sleep was rendered impossible by the acute 
regret Nella felt at missing her couzin, for it ie 
hard to fall into a doze when you have a pain in 
your mind. 

If she had only stopped at home that aiter- 
noon, or if she had bus met him in the road, at 





BEEN ERM 


BANE !*’ SAID SOMBRVILLE'S VOICE CLOSE TO HEE EAR, 


there was any truth fo the report that linked his 
name with the lovely heiress! 

Bat it was no use to lie there and make herself 
miserable about what could not be helped. He 
had gone away, but-ehe might write to him and 
tell him how sorry she was to miss him, and hint 
that it would be by no means unpleasant to bear 
that there wae a chance of his coming to the 
neighbourhood again. 

This thought comforted her a little, and ehe 
closed her eyes with an approach to a smile 
hovering round her lps, -an-hour or more 
had passed away in melancholy cogitation. The 
gentlemen had come out of the dining-room, and 
were smoking their cigars in the garden. 

The drawing-room door opened and shut, foct- 
men passed up and down the hall, as if carrying 
in the paraphernalia for tea, 

Suddenly a step came close to the window, the 
emoke of a cigarette floated over her head, and a 
pale facs stooped over hers. 

“TY can trust you!” sald Godfrey Somerville, 
significantly. 

“ You can,” firmly and distinctly. 

Then he stepped back into the moonlit garden 
and Meta, who had opened the door unseen, and 
closed {t unheard, stood with wide, open eyer, 
her hande pressed to her heart, alone in the hall. 

“TI can trust you!” What did those words 
mean spoken by Godfrey Somerville to E!eapor 
Maynard? What could they mean except that 
there was some secret understanding between 
them! A secred between two people who hated 
each other—the Idea was ridiculous ! 

The hatred must be a blind pretence to throw 
dust into her eyes; and she was being deceived 
by the girl whom she had hoped to love as 
sister, and the man whom she had {doliz:d with 
the firet sweet love of woman, grafted like a wild 
rose on the everyday affection of cousins, 

She clasped her hands together with an irre- 

saible — of pain, and then went back 
the drawing-room to do her duty by her 


guests with the quiet, patient courage of her 
least she would have known by this time whether ] nature. ontinued,) 
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SRE WAS BEFORE HIM—THE GIRL HE LOVED BEST OF ALL THE WORLD—HAIDEE 


REDEEMED BY FATE. 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER VII. 


* Harry Is the bride the sun shines on!” sald 
Mariel to herself, as she stood at the window of 
ber dressing-room, arrayed io all the bravery of 
wedding garments, “If the reverse hold good, 
I sm afraid there is not much chance of my 
future bliss.” 

It was @ pouring web morning—not stormy, 
uot showery—but a ceaseless, continual drizzle, 
dripping down from leaden-hued skies, convert- 
ing the streets Into sloppy mud, the pavement 
into slippery gutters, and hiding away al) per- 
spective in a p veil of mist. 

Muriel shivered as she turned away. She was 
not a superatitious girl, but assuredly she would 
have given a good deal to have had more cheer- 
fol sort of weather for her wedding morning. 
Her wedding-day !—the day that was to give her 
to the man she loved, that was to crown her 
happiness for ever | 

Afcerwards she had only a dim idea of how 
she got through the ceremony; she felt In a 
dream as she walked up the church on her 
father’s arm, between a sea of faces, all eager to 
catch ® glimpse of her through her shrouding 
laces—in a dream, as she caught eight of Lord 
Ucwicke at the altar rails, looking very patrician, 
but unnaturally pale, and with surely little of 
the expression on his features one expects a 
bappy bridegroom to wear | 

And yet Muriel looked falr enough if he could 
but have seen it—fair and stately, and maidenly 
io her whice robes, with the rich fringes of her 
downcast eyes lying on her pale cheeke—that 
were paler than ever now through excess of emo- 
tion, Bat she might have been Medusa herself 
for all the notice he took of her; to him she 
a “iaply the daughter of the man who had lent 

oney on usury—a girl who was willing 
to sell hersaif, 
title ana pom Fig and soul, for the eake of a 





Ab the breakfast one noticed how quiet 
he was; those of own friends present 
imagined he was regretting his freedom. Mr, 
Darley’s acquaintances whispered to each other 
that perhaps if he had married a woman of his 
own order he might have looked rather more 
triumphant, bot neither bride nor bridegroom 
were any the viser for these remarks, 

When Martel came down, attired in her travel- 
ling dress of soft grey cloth, her father met her, 
and put into her da roll of parchment, at 
the same time leading her into a room where the 
Viscount was waiting. 

“My dear,” he said, triamphantly, “ your 
husband gave you the Urwicke diamonds for 
your wedding ; you shall give him the 
Urwicke estates for his |” 

Mariel looked wonderingly from one to the 
other, but before she had time tosay a word Lord 
Urwicke tock the papers, pulled her arm through 
his, and hurried her downs'a'rs to the carriage 
walting at the door. 

Then came a shower of rice, a cloud of old 
lippers, and they were cff to the station—off on 
the first stage of a new life which opened, alas ! 
most ominouely for both, 

They had, of course, a firet-class carriage to 
themeelves, go Bistamge wy maid and her hus- 
band’s va'eb g in the next compartment, 
Before starting the Viscount had bought a dozen 
magszines and newspapers ; the former he gave 
to his wife, the latter he kept for himself, and, 
leaning back in a corner of the carriage, was 
soon lost in the pages of the Field, 

Muriel, hurt and bewildered, looked out of 
the rain-blurred windows on the misty landscape, 
with {te sodden fields and turbid, overflowing 
brooks, and aeked herself if it was thus men 
treated the women they loved on thelr wedding- 
day. Why, if she had been an ubter stranger 
he could not have shown her more absolute 


** Are you comfortable, Muriel—can I get you 
anything!” he asked one or twice, and on her 
replying in the negative, had returned to his 





paper, saticfied that he had done his duty, and 
= making any more efforts ab conversa- 
tion. 

Mariel said nothing, pride held her silent, but 
she was deeply wounded, and very glad when 
Heathcliff station was reached, and she descended 
from the train to get into a large stately barouche 
with the Urwicke arms on Its panels, and a footman 
in the Urwicke livery to open the door for her, 
while a white headed coachman on the box held 
in check a pair of spirited baye—Mr. Darley’s 
present to his eon-In-law, 

The drive was accomplished {n silence, but to 
do Lord Urwicke justice it was with no desire to 
slight his wife that he did not talk ; he imagined, 
In the barga’n they had made, love or ite 
semblance held no part. Of course, In public 
some sort of appearance must be kept up, but 
privately the mask might eurely be dropped, and 
each go his or her separate way without reference 
to the other, 

“Here weare!” he said, atlast, ‘‘ Thie is 
Urwicke Towers.” 

Mariel roused herself from her reverle and 
looked out. They had stopped in front of a 
large castellated building, havingin the centre an 
immense caken door, which was now open. In 
the hall could be seen a row of servants drawn 
up to recelve their new mistress, while on the 
threshold stood a lady, young and extremely 
handeome, with flashing black eyee and the form 
ofa Jano, She was dressed in violet-hued silk, 
a bunch of glowing damask roses at her throat, 
and somehow the impression she made was like 
one of Evty’s palntings—and Muriel did not 
admire Exty ! 

“ Welcome!” she exclaimed, coming forward 
with outstretched hands. ‘‘ Let me be the first 
to great the new Lady Urwicke,” 

She bent forward and kissed the bride’s pale 
cheeks, and, strange to say, a cold shiver paesed 
through Murilel’s whole frame at the touch. 
Was it possible some prophetic Instinct warned 
her an enemy was nigh, who showed no mercy 
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either to fciend or foe who ever had the mils- 
fortune to stand in her way ! 

Into Lord Urwicke’s face a dark red colour 
came as she shook hands with the lady, and pro- 
ceeded to introduce her to hie wife. 

“This fs Miss Sybil Rathven,” he sald, 
hastily, “I think I have spoken to you of her!” 

"We are such old friends, your hueband and 
I,” eald Sybil Rathven, smiling, and showing a 
row of perfectly white and even teeth, ‘ and when 
I heard you were coming home to-day I could 
not realet the temptation of driving over. I hope 
to see a great deal of you in the future.” 

“You are very good,” Murleber 


speaking with a certaia simple dignity ‘eat | ing 


very well upon her. Then they all Into a 
stately reception room, one of a » magnifi- 
cantly furnished, but having the sort of chill in 
the atmosphere that comes from disure. 

“T have had a fire lighted In the’ white draw- 
ing-room—it ia each s miserable ‘@ay that I 
thought you would feel damp and @epressed,” 
went on Miss Ruthven, leading the way farther 
on, “anil also ordered dinner to be served In 
the breakfast-rooni instes@ of the dining-room, 
which is s0 big and gloomy.” 


“I havé had,” "I Gave ordered ”—Murlel | 


lodked surprised at the'words and tone, which 4 
would have become'the mistress of the 
house better a visitor. 

*You'are very-kind to have taken so much 
trouble on” our behalf,” she sald, with an inde- 
eorlbable ‘something {n her mauoer that showed’ 
she intended assuming her proper place in the 
house. ‘Phen, to her husband, she added, "Be 
good e toring the bell, and ask the honpe- 
keeper to show me to my roome.” 

He obeyed, not without some surprise ab her 
quiet dignity, and after closing the door behind 
her came back, and leaned his elbow on the 
mantelpieca, Opposite to him stood Sybil 
Rathven, the ruddy glow of the firelight shining 
upon her dark, brilllantly tinted face, and shift- 
ing about Io & thoneand little flashes of light, 
from the diamonds fn her ears to those on her 
hands, 

‘*Why did you come here to-day!” he ex- 
claimed, passionately, “ Did you think your 
presence could render me any the lesa miser- 
able?” 

**T came becauaze I wanted to know what your 
wife was like!” she answered, deliberately ; “I 
was rather curious to see the girl you preferred 
to me.” 

** Preferred to you!” he repeated, groaning, 
tT had a0 choice left me. I could not drag you 
down Into the depths of poverty and diegrace 
where I had fallen, and so—I raised myeelf by 
another’s agency.” 

“Then you did sot marry for love—she has 
not taken my placs in your heart?” she ex- 
claimed swiftly, coming to his side, and clasping 
ber bands over his arm, while her dark, pas- 
sionate eyes gazed earnestly up Into his, 

‘*Love—no! I have never loved but one 
woman—yourself.” 

“Thank Heaven for that! Now I can feel, 
if not happy, at least less miserable than I was 
before,” she breathed, sinkiog down Into a chair, 
and covering her face with her hands, 

Upstairs, in her luxurious apartments, Lady 
Urwicke was changing ber travelling garb for a 
dioner drees ; but there was none of the tremu- 
lous happiness of a few hours’ bride In her face 
as she stood at the glavs, gravely contemplating 
the white-robed Image it gave back. Instead of 
this, a strange shadow lay on her features—the 
outward token of the cold suspicion and mis- 
trust that had taken possession of her, 

When she went down she found Miss Ruthven 
ready for departure, and the carriage at the door 
waiting to take her back, and as she drove away, 
an Involuntary sigh of relief escaped Mariel. 

The Viscount offered his arm, and they both 
went fo to dinner, which was served In almost 
oppressive silence. "The well-trained servants 
who waited glanced at each other significantly, 
as course after couree was sent away untasted ; 
and the old butler, who had been in the family 
over hal!-a-century, shook his head with a 


}armichair ‘opposite, and began absently stroking 


hor -altered, just speak 





suspicion of all not being quite right as he 
noticed how eften-his master's glass required re~: 


plenishing, and how few wera the signs of affec- 
tion paseiog between the newly-wedded pair. 
Marlel felt more and more bewildered at her 
husband’s manner, as the time tj on. Ib was 
not that he was rude to her, or Angry with her ; 
he simply treated her as if she had been a visitor 
ios of his wife, and the girl’s warm heart, 
that had been overflowing with love and tender- 
a grew cold and keavy with an unspeakable 


She left him Mngering over his wine, and went 
to the white drawing-room, which was the 
amallest of the suite, and the most cosy, and 
there she sat down fn front of the fire, and clasp- 
her elioy hamds across her knees, stared {n- 
tently into the red glow of the coals. She tried 
her best to, blink away the tears that would come 
in apite of all her endeavours—zhe was so young, 
and her longing for love was so intense. 

Oomicg to -an-hour later, Lord Urwicke 
found her In the same attliude, but her hand was 
before her face; eoche did not see the glittering 
‘@rops still hangivg on her lashes; and, without 
®ppearing to notice her, he ssated himself in an 


silky cars ofa collie dog that had slank ia 
‘room af 


room 
we Do) you Hkewyour apartments, Marlel!" he 
“atked, feeling ft Incumbent on him to speak... 
"Yes, thank-you. They are very pretty,” was 
tis reepones, 

“Hf there should be anything you wish added, 
to Mrs. Earle, and ehe’ll 
see tt isdone—she Js au lovalusble housekeeper,” 
» Silence for awhile. 

“T'm afraid you are feeling rather dull—it is 
Gull here, but we must get eome visitors by-and- 
by to-enliven ue a little, I suppose "-—with an 
uneasy laugh—“i{t would hardly do to begin 
having visitors the first week we are married,”’ 

Silence again, 

** Shall I go to the library and get you a book, 
Mariel?” he asked, constraiuedly, and wishing 
he could contrive an escape to the emoking- 
room, and there enjoy the mascaline consolation 
ofa — 

Sitting opposite that quiet, speschlees figure 
down: there gave him an uncomfortable sort of 
feeling, 

Maurlel elowly withdrew her hand from her 
face, and looked at him steadily out of her deep 
grey eyes—n glance of grave questioning, whose 
meaning be could not fathom. 

"Don't you think, Claud, we are behaving In 
& very unusual fashion for people who have only 
been married & few hours t” 

“What do you mean t’’—rather stertled. 

“What I eny—nelther more nor less. Iam 
very + » Lbave had small experience of the 
world—none at all of your world ; but, for all 
that, I have Hved long enough to know thas, as 
a rule, people are not accustomed to feel dull on 
their wedding-day, or to long for society to help 
them to enliven !t. We must be an exceptional 
couple, I think!” 

"We are an exceptional couple,” he rejoined, 
coldly... ‘There can be no doubt of that,” 

But why should we be—-in what way do you 
mean?” 

He staved at her for a moment, surprised at 
her audacity. 

" Well, I take it, few people marry under such 
circumstances as we have done!” 

“Sach circumstances! I did nob know there 
was auything peculiar in them. Please enlighten 
my ignorance.” 

Lord Urwicke was completely taken aback by 4 
her demeanour—he regarded it ia the light of 
affectation, and {it irritated his alresdy chafed 
spirit. He rose from his seat with a gesture. of 
impatient annoyance. 

“I don’s know what your motive, may be for 
putting these questions, but they seem to me 
singularly ill-timed.” 

* My motive.is to obtain information on » point 
which fs of vital Importance to me,” she. inter- 
rupted, a thrill of repressed excitement fo her 
voice, “and I ehall not beeatisfied antil you have 
answered me, [ repent, fn what way cre we 
different to others }’ 

*' Since you are.so I have. no 





pertinaclous 
alternative bat to humour.you, even.if my reply 


@way, and stood u 


, dened with each other's society. 





may sound brutal in your cars. I presume the 
generality of pecple marry for love, whereas 
we-—"’ 
: “Well’’—as he pausod—'' we have married 
Of ane?” 

** Matual convenfence—that is the least offen. 
sive way of putting it.” 

She backwards,.a deadly faintness steai. 
ing over her senses, but {t was only for a moment 
she gave way to {¢; and as Lord Urwicke started 
forwardto help her she waved bim Imperions!y 
ht before him, ber hand: 
pressed hard against her bosom. 

"I think I have been ander a misapprebension, 
but I begin to understand now,” she said, in a 
voice that sounded hard and old to her listener's 
eara, ‘*Scfll, while we are having an explanation, 
{ote better {t should be complete, Will you tel! 
me why you married me? * " 

* Did not your father-——— "’ 

“Never mind him, if you plesse/ Task you 
for au anewer, and”—with a short, miserable 
laugh—“ you need not be afratd of hurting my 
feelings, or wounding my vanity—elther will 
a ashock, I assure you, I simply want the 
truth.” 

Then you shall have itv’ I married you—” 
slowiy and reluctantly—" Weeauee your father 
wav the mortgsgee of the Urwicke estates, and 
Because he told me if I woubiumake you my wife 
a Would give my heritage ‘bSek to me, a4 your 

owry.” ot 

Murfel looked away fromhimyand her eye: 
wandered vacantly round th® room: She brought 
her wandering thoughts batk with an effort, en. 
deavourlog to make out the'wense of those cruei 
cruel words—words that wat dato ber heart like 
a knife, driven by a sure, ewift hand. 

Was she mad, and did she [misgine these 
terrible things, or was it trae she and her love 
had been bartered like any bale of mérchandise 
——thrown in the scale with the title deeds of an 
estate } 

She laughed hysterically, and her husband 
drew back, almost terrified by the look in her 
eyes, as she turned them upon him. Ib was the 
look of a creature who hae been outraged, 
hurafliated, whose most sacred feelings have been 
profaned, {uto whose shrine sacrilegious fect 
ne entered, and trampled all thatis holy under 

oot | 

“T know what my father meant by giving me 
those documents to-day, and I understand 
exactly the position I am in,” she sald with slor 
dlatinctnese ; “but—it ts for the firat time. 
When I ewore this morning to love you, honour 
you, obey you, I meant every word I said, and I 
was utterly Ignorant of the reason that led you 
to marry me, [f I had known ft, yes, at the 
last moment—at the very altar iteelf—I wouid 
have turned away, and no laducement fn the 
world should have prevailed upon me to speak 
the syllable that bound me to you! But regrets 
are useless now ; I am your wife, and nothing I 
can do or say will make the bond between us les: 
frrevocable, only—our marrisge shall be no more 
than a name, I will leave you perfectly free to 
do 6s you like, live as you lke, consider yoursel! 
as ubterly unfettered as though I did not exisi, 
and all reparation fn my power for tha sem- 
blance of liberty I take from you I will endeavour 
to make, As for me——” 

She paused a moment, her voice faltering, thea 
went on with firmness, — 

"IT shall not that I bear your name, and 
that the honour of a noble family '’—was that 
sentence mockingly emphasised !—-‘' lies in my 
power. I will never do anything to diagrace ii. 
The world need not know we are lesa happy thao 
other wedded people of your order; we will go 
out together. sometimes, take our meals together 
once a day, but for the rest we need.not be bur- 
Thank Heaven ! 
this house fa large enough to contain two people 
without forcing them to ran. up t each 
other continually! And now ”—fe that « 
moment more and her calmness will give way, 
and she will either scream out In ber angalsb, oc 
fallin a ewoon.at his feet— we haye arranged 
to live. as perfect, str bub on_amicstle 
terms, so there is no more to be, said, I will 
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wizh you good-night—I am tired, and In want of 
rest.” 


Silently, like onefn a dream, he watched her 
as she povsed t the doorway, white a3 a 
snowflake, serene as the moon ons calm summer's 
night; only when she reached her own room, 
when there was no chance of anyone~ her 
and no fear of ber-weakness being , she 
fell prone on the ‘floor, lifeless and inert, while 
on her pallid Ips trembled words’ of deepest, 


eorrow,-—— 
“My wedding day—my wedding day 1” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Purir’s references having proved satisfactory, 
he gave up his 


ivy 
and lent them a certain beauty that: 
sometinres. in return for whatittakes'sway, 
Tne were: very extensive; in the park 
herds of deer were under the shadow of 
mighty tress that had put forth theitieaves year 
after year from time immemorial, while on the 
other side -of the house the park lands sloped’ 
down to the sea—the bold, strong Atlantic,: 
whose 8 in stormy weather was flang up on 
the in clouds of feathery foam. 

Philip was at once conducted ‘to his own 
apartments, a bed and sitting-rcom, situated ina 
rather gloomy corridor, and close to the picture 
gallery, and bere s repast was served, to which 
bis journey inclined him to do ample justice. 
After it was over, he strolled out to look at the 
plctares, and was soon absorbed in examining 
the various speclmens of different masters that 
covered the walls, 

The pictures were, for the most part, good 
ones, but he saw his task would be no anecure; 
— or neatly all were badly fn want of renova- 
Towards the end of the gallery was a stained- 
giass window; emblazoned with the crest of the 
famfly, and Philip reached upward to open ft 
in order to look out, As he did so along hooked 
nail caught his arm, faflicting rather » deep 
— ‘ litéle above the wrist. . 

. t a nulsance |” he muttered hip 
back the euft to avold getting ft stained, for the 
blood had begun to flow very coplously, and was 
dripping down on the floor at his feet, At the 
same moment he looked up, and saw a gentleman 
standing near him, and gaging at a scarlet arrow- 
shaped birthmark on his arm with an expression 
that seemed to him like horror, 

“ Who are you?” he said in & low voices, 

My name is Philip Greville,” replied the 
young man, em ab the question, and the 


1 Osly scentehed th against the book there, It 


nothing,” 


manner, and ) and I know not what,” 
ot Wem Wt atk na “ ° 4D dort expect they will make ‘muth differ-’ 
may as well look over the “pleturer| ence tous,” ‘responded’ the ‘artist, gafly, " we! 


‘| @ diecovery 


together,” continued Sir Jasper; “and I can 
tell you which I want copled—ualees you are too 
tired |” 

Greville denied being tired, 90 they spent 
some time In the gallery, and afterwards went 
downstairs, where Philip was introduced to 
Miss Ruthven, who he decided at once would 
make a splendid model for a Jael, a Judith, an 
Herodias, or aby of those biblical women who 
have distinguished themeelves by acta of cruel 


daring. 

She did not trouble herself to notice the 
artist. very much, but her brother was extremely 
effable and pleasant, and seemed to take an 
interest in leading Philfp to speak of his own 


which the young man epoke unreservedly 
enough, — 

'* By the bye, Sybil,” observed Sir Jasper, 
later on In the evening, '' where is Mr. Greville 
torleep}” — pe 

"T believe the housekeeper has given bim two 
rooms.et the end of the china galiery, ao.aa to 
be. near the pictures,” she suswered, wi hout 
looking up from her book, 

, “Then she had no business to do 60.1” 


1) . “Why got’ 


_.' You know perfectly well the evil reputation 
the placa has acquired,” he ssid, rather em- 


barrassed. 

| "Yeu s.but.I am surprised you should be 
credulons enough to. listen. to servants’. idle 
chatter, nay, even. encourage It, as.you do!” re- 
turned Sybil, with some. asperity, ‘' [p fs all very 
well to frighten children with tales of pam, but 

own-up men and womer should 
augh at such utter nonsenge,” 

** Very true, buat for all that the place is lonely 
at night—it fe away from the rest of the house- 
hold,” 

“ Hermann sleeps there,” eald his elster coldly, 
and dropped her eyes on her book as if the dis. 
cuselon were ended. 

** You see, Miss Ruthven is determined you 
should have the benefit of the haunted wing, ao 
I suppose there is no more to be eaid,”. laughed 
Sic Jasper, turning to. Philip, who had listened 
with eomesurpriee to the dialogue, ia which, of 
couree, he had been ve. However, in the 
end, he retalned the roome first allotted to him, 
and Sic Jasper sald.no more about their being 
changed. 

His time for the next week was fully takon up 
in executing a copy of one-of the pictures, and 
as he took an Interest in his work the days did 
not pass uppleasantiy, In effect, the best thing 
for him just. now was to have something to 
occupy his thoughte, and drive from them the 
Image of Haidée, which, sleeping or waking, 
haunted bim constantly. 

His psioting was rarely interrupted, except, 
indeed, occasionally by a middle-aged German 
servant named Hermann, who seemed to have 
nothing particular to} do in the household, and 
sometimes came’ to watch him’ at hie labours, 

So the days went on until he had been nearly 
a fortnight at Heathcliff Priors, In that time 
he to make himself tolerably familiar 
‘with Sir Jasper's household; and had chanced on 

concerulng Miss Rathven,; which was 
that) the-young lady wae not happy. A strange 
feverish sort of unrest had ‘taken possession of 
her ; she would wander up and down the terrace 


in ‘frowt of ‘the house for hours together, her 
‘hands: behind meh oe et he on 
ithe: her manner fall of an bed’ pre- 


occupation that seamed to brood on one idea to 


| the exclusion of all others, . 


And yet) s0"great were” her ‘powers of self- 
contro), that when visitors came they were never 
‘allowed to notice anything unusdal ih‘her she 
|Web bright, vivactots, full of that galety which 


‘had done even more than Her ‘beauty towards 
ga her thé titie of oat al ea . 
na 


“Werare going for to’ be gay, Mr.” 
‘observed Hermann, one as he watched 
‘Philip et work?""a visitor cand’ this’ Sfterndén, 
Hand next’ week there are to: be dtaner-parties, 





sffairs, his education, and boyhood—topica on | 


e able to|| 


shal! kave to toli on—at least I shall ; you don’t 
sppear to be overworked.” 

Tne German grinned, and Philip added, — 

“ What office are you supposed to fill in the 
household?! You spend most of your time in 
your room.” 

“Tam the confidential man of Sare Jasper 
Ruthven,” answered Hermann, nodding his head 
eagely, “ Bat don’t be too curious, Herr Artist, 
people get on the best vab mind dere own con- 
cerns,”—s piece of philosophy Philip did not 
attempt to dispute, but he gazed rather curiously 
after the man as he took his departure, apparently 
determiné@ not to run the rlek of any more 
questions, 

It had been very hot all day; outaide, even in 
} the fresh air, the leaves drocped with tired 

languor, and thé flowers bung down their heads 
ae if to get out of sight of the sunshine, but here 
in the gallery the atmosphere was close and 
stuffy, and Philip felt, unless he escaped from ft 
for awhile, he ‘would presently find himself the 
victim of a severe headache. 

“I shall work ali the better after I have had a 
walk In the park to freshen me up,” he said to 
himself, as he put away hie palette and sheaf of 
brushes, and then made his way to the broad 
oak stairs leading into the hall, . 

Oa the landing was a large, recessed window, 
ecreered by falliog draperies of iacy and silk, 
that looked out on the park, and Inside this 
| Phllip stepped for the purpoee of sesing if there 

was any elgn of the “ visitor” or Sir Jasper and 
| his sister, 
| ‘No, there was hot 8 soul viefble, ao there was 
nothing to hinder bin from taking his purposed 
ramble, only jast as he came to this conclaslon 
he heard the click-clack of a woman's high- 
heeled slippers descending the stairs, and peep- 
fog out—not with any great amount of curlosity 
—saw coming towards him a slim, graceful figure 
in a pile blué dinner-dreer, with a cluster of 
searlet flowers in her corn-hued hair, and a 
breastknot of the esme nestling amid the laces 
of her corsage. | 

He put his hand to his eyes and rubbed them, 
wondering if they bad deceived him, or if he 
were dreaming, and then being assured that 
both these fears were groundless, he ‘took a ztep 
forward, and held out bis arms, with the light of 
&@ great love shining in his eyes. 

All remembrance of his poverty was forgotten, 
ail considerations of prudence were flung to the 
winis, and for the moment he only knew she 
was before him—the girl he loved best of all the 
world—H idés | 


* b * a _ 


Yos, it was she, as much surprised as himself 
at the meeting, but, as It seemed, equally glad. 
After a moment she withdrew herself from his 
arms, biushing divinely, and stood a Ilttle dis- 
‘tance away, while hia eyes drank in the flower- 
like beauty of her faces with all s lover’s rapture. 

" What brings you here!” she exclaimed ; and 
in as few words as possible he related the circum- 
stances under which he had come, 

“Aud yout” he added, as he concluded. 
“You-are the very last person I should have 
expected to meet,” 

“Slr Jasper Ruthven fs an old friend of papas, 
atd persuaded him to let me come on_s visit to 
hie sister,” answered Haldde ; ‘‘and I was very 
glad to accept the invitation,’ she added, lockin 
down, * for I was miserable at your letter, an 
wanted to get away from the place that re- 
miinded nie of you. It was a cruel letter, 
Philip |” 

My dearest,” he eaid, eagerly, “it was cruel 
to mysélf, but I thought it best for you. How 
could [ hold you to an engagement—poor, name- 
lees as I ard?” 

' Her lips curled a little scornfally. 

"And do you think my affection depends upon 

such coné#iderations as those? If ao, {t seems to 








‘me worth little indeed.” 
"Tt Is w all the world to me,” he exclaimed, 
fervently. 


“Then Why were you #o anxious to give ‘it 
a ‘she a8 “ eee tears = ee 
'pridé'rfeing to her eyes, and falling down on 
‘clasped hands. ‘* You don’t* know how unhappy 
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your letter made me, It did nob even give an 
address to which I might have written, to tell 
you how my heart sympathised with the trouble 
that had come upon you, and howl wished I 
could do something to help you.” 

* Darling, how could I act otherwise, when I 
knew if I approached your father in the character 
of your lover I should be laughed to scorn! 
Candidly now, do you think he would have con- 
sented to our betrotbal 1’’ 

Candidly she did not, for she remembered 
sundry conversations she had had with him of 
late, in which he had impressed upon her the 
desirability of making a marriage in accordance 
with her own wealth and position, and had even 
hinted at a prospective husband he had in view 


for her, 

"Soill,” added Philip, rightly Interpreting 
her silence, ‘lf you will only be true to me not 
all the fathers in the world shall re us. Bat 
we shall have to wait, Haidés, and also to keep 
our engagement secret, for If it were discovered 
there would be no chance of our seeing each 
other again.” 

Then,” said Haldés, quickly, ‘Sir Jasper 
had better not know we have met before, for if 
he did he would assuredly tell papa.” 

At that moment the first dinner bell rang, and 
there was a.rustile of silken skirts in the distance. 

**Tt is Mies Rathven,” breathed Haldée. “I 
must go,” 

‘' Bat you must contrive to meet’ me soon,” 
whispered Philip, hurriedly, ‘‘so that we may 
have a long talk, and I don’s know ofa better 
rendezvous than this recess. Write and make 
an appointment, darling, and put your letter 
under this bust’—Indicating one of Flora, on 
pedestal near, 

Haidé: nodded assentingly, and she had only 
jast time to ge! downstairs before Mise Rathven 
appeared, exquisitely attired as usual ; for what- 
ever her mental anxleties might be they did not 
go the length of making her neglect her toilette. 

She did not notice Pallip, who afterwards 
went down to the grounds, and wandered about 
thinking over this new freak of fortune that had 
thrown Haidés and himself together under such 
very unforeseer circumstances, 

He felt it would be Impossible to return and 
settle down to work again to-night, so he left the 
gardens and got out on the cliffs, where he stood 
looking down on the foam-crested waves of the 
wide Atlantic rolling In below. 

Jast here the cliffs were very steep and the 
footpath was rather p:rilously near the edge, 
which abelved over a sheer descent of over & 
hundred feet, 

Philip grew dizzy with looking down and drew 
back. 


Not a very pleasant place fora fall,” he said to 
himself, aud began descending some steps cut 
out of the rock that led to the pebbly beach 


below. 
How solitary it was with nothing before him 
but that wide sweep of sea reac to the 


horiz m, and the rocks rising, dark and majestic, 
in s semi-circle at his back ! 

One might have imagined oneself miles away 
from any human habitation, and yet, as a matter 
of fact, Heathcliff Priors was quite close. 

Suddenly Pailip heard a sound behind, and 
turning sharply round, came face to face with the 
German servant, 

“ Hermann !" he exclaimed, in surprise, " How 
the deuce did you get here i’’ 

He knew he had not descended the steps, and 
the incoming tide had shut off all other visible 
roeans of approach. 

“How de deuce I get herei” repeated the 
man angrily. “I get here de proper vay, of 
course, What for youask? Did not I tell you, 
you do vell to mind your own business? If you 
interfere vis mine, J tell Sare Jasper.” 

"Ah! if you wantto make a mystery of it 
do so, and welcome,” replied the young artist, 
laughing good-humourediy. ‘ Only you need not 
get in a temper over a simple question ; iv’s hardly 
worth while,” 

Hermann took his way up the ateps, a 
audibly in bis native tongue, while Philip igh 
a cigar, and sat down to smoke {t until the In- 
coming tide forced him away. 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE next night Lord and Lady Urwicke came 
over to dine at Heathcliff Priors, and Haidée, 
with her usual childish impulsiveness, instantly 
took a great fancy to Mariel. 

" She Is so fair and statuesque—she looks like 
a tall Annunciation Lily,” she said to Sir Jasper, 
by whose side she sat at the dining table, with 
ite fraite and flowers ia crystal its cut 
glass, and massive plate, ‘Don’t you admire 
her, Sir Jasper ?” 

He shook his head and smiled, 

“‘Tcan’t say that I do exactly. She is always 
the same; perfectly dignified, perfectly sweet 
tempered, and perfectly calm. You are right in 
calling her statuesque, for the Venus de Milo, 
come down from her pedestal, and clothed in 
nineteenth-century garments, could hardly be 
more unemotional.” 

“I don’t know,” said Haidée, who was pretty 
keen-sighted, in spite of her youth and inex- 
perfence, “I have an idea that those calm grey 
eyes of hers could flash and darken with the 
most passfonate feeling, and sensitively curved 
lips like that are usually the index of a deep and 
vivid nature.” 

“You epeak like an oracle, fair Haidés! Who 
taught you to read countenances, thus!” In- 
quired her host, with a smile 

Haidés blushed, without replying, and Sir 
Jasper thought he had never seen anything so 
lovely as that bright, fleeting colour. In point 
of fact, the Baronet was fast loaing his head 
and heart, or that part of the latter which had 
not been frittered away years ago, in a hundred 
different amours, whose effect had been to leave 
on his mind a cynical impreselon of the utter 
worthleesness of women in general, But Haldée 
was different to anyone with whom be had ever 
been brought Into contact ; she was so pure, so 

like in her innocence, and, above all, so sur- 
paseingly beautiful, that she had inepired him 
with a passion that would trample down ruth- 
leasly every obstacle that might Interpose be- 
tween them. 

He was resolved, at all hazards, to make her 
his wife ; but he determined firat of all to win 
her love, and he bad prevailed upon her father 
to let her come to Heathcliff Priors, because he 
fancied that under bis own roof he would have 
every opportunity of making her care for him, 

When the ladies went in the drawing-room, 
leaving the masculine portion of the guests alt- 
ting over their wine, Haldée took her place by 
Mariel’s side, and began talking to her. She 
soon became convinced her estimate of Lady 
Urwicke’s character was a true one—this was 
no iceberg, but rather Indeed a Galatea, waiting 
for Pygmalion to kiss her sleeping sou! to life ! 

It ts true Muriel was not popular In the 
neighbourhood, and yet the neighbourhood no 
1 gave voice to any of those sneers with 
w it had greeted the announcement of Lord 
Urwicke’s marriage to an attorney’s daugbter. 

Those ladies who had called at Urwicke Towers 
with the amiable intention of patronising the 
Viscountess, quickly found their mistake, for 
Mariel received them with the stately grace of a 
young empress, and it ab once became evident 
that, whatever her ancestors, Lady Urwicke ab 
least was “thoroughbred” all over, and per- 
fectly well qualified to fill the position her mar- 
riage gave her. 

Her husband watched her in astonishment, and 
reluctantly confessed he could not have chosen a 
wife who would more worthily have upheld her 
— than did this plebelan daughter of a money- 

ender, 

The young couple had rigidly adhered to the 
line Muriel bad marked out, and eack went their 
own way, independent of the other, 

No one would have guessed from Lady 
Urwicke’s calm exterior the anguish of wounded 


love and outraged pride that lay beneath, so well 
had she lear her woman's lesson of conceal- 
ment. 


All the good she could do in the way of visit- 
ing the sick and helping the needy she did, while 
her husband went ont riding and dri or play- 
ing billiards with sundry bachelor frie whose 
society he frequented. But for all that, Claud 








glass 1” exclaimed Sir Jasper, pushing the de- 
**Doesn’s your wife like 

your drinking, or has ‘ Benedick, the married 
man’ on his own account?” 

“There was =| of room for reformation, 
= mg not t” the Viscount, with a short 

ug 

** Well, however that may be, I shan’s become 
& convert your example!” P wa in 
another of the guests, bluntly. “ age 
certainly hasn't improved you, for you were 
decidediy a much plessanter fellow before, and 
—hang it all! you don’t even look happy!” 
which was perfectly true. 

** Wildair ye se Ny et ria Sir 
Jasper, rising, g it to put an 
end to these personalities. ‘Come, let us join 


In the drawing-room Sybil Rathven was 
sitting on a settee, looking regally handsome in 
deep amber robes that would have been snufii- 
clently trying to a beauty less brilliant, but 
became her admirably. Above her brow and 
round her throat blazed a red fire of priceless 

bles 


rubles. 

She made a alight coquettish gesture, which 
Urwicke obeyed, after a moment's hesitation, 
and a glance in the direction of his wife, to 
whom Sir Jasper was talking. 

“T hope Mr, Greville’s abilities are equal to 
his work,” Mariel was saying, and neither she 
nor Sir Jasper noticed the start Haldée gave on 

her lover’s name mentioned, 

“Ab! he is evidently clever at his pro- 
fession,” responded Sir Jasper. “ You know him, 
do you not?” 

‘A Mttle, I thought I might possibly have 
seen him here. I have a—a message for him.” 

“Indeed! I will ask him to come down,” 
sald the Baronet, looking at her rather search- 
ingly. “ He might have joined us at dinner ff I 
had thought of it, but Sybil arranged the table, 
and I suppose it did not strike her to include 
him!” 


Accordingly the Baronet went fn search of 
Philip, who promised to come down as soon ns 
he had changed his clothes. 

“Have you known Mr. Greville long!" in- 
quired the Baronet of Lady Urwicke, on bis 
return to her side. 

* Personally I have known him a very short 
time, but I have known of him all my life,” she 
answered, “A sister of my father’s adopted 
him when he was child of five_or six.” 

“ Was he a relative then?” 

"No, my aunt made the aaintance of bis 
mother when on a visit to Wales, and she died 
very suddenly, leaving her boy absolutely alone. 

“ Qatte a romantic history,” commented Sir 
Jasper, taking up Muriel’s big white feather fan, 
and careleesly unfurling it, ‘What may the 
name of the village have been }” 

* Tlan—, Lian—, Liantressan, I think.” 

Just then Philip entered, and put an end ‘o 
the conversation. It was the firet time Haldés 
had seen him fu evening dress, and her little 
heart vou to beat quickly and proudly, a» she 
thought how handsome and noble looking be 
was, 


Uewicke greeted him with unwonted 
cor ty a facd to which Sybil Rathven 
smilingly called her busband’s attention, and 
presently they withdrew Into a window recess, 
under pretence of looking at the moonlit land- 
scape ; but really for the purpose of enabling ber 
to give a small parcel into his hands, withous 


being observed. 
aA is the t of letters of which yoo 
” she “My father found them ca 
carefully away among my sunt’s papers, 6 
sent them to me at my request. There is also 4 
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miniatare, which I should Imagine to be that of 
your mother, for ft is very like you.” 

Phillip thanked her, and eager to ses the 
picture eld ib up so that the light should fall 
apon it, At the same moment Sir Jaeper looked 
over his shoulder, 

" Stadying the Ikeness of your lady-love, Mr. 
Greville! Is she pretty? If so, pray let me 
have @ peep.” 

Philip was much annoyed at this rade 
curiosity ; however, he had no alternative but to 
hand the miniature to the Baronet, who took it 
and examined it with only » faint appearance of 
interest, 

It was the portrait of s beautifal girl of about 
twenty, blue-eyed, chestnut-halred, and with a 
singularly sweet 

**T admire your taste—she is pretty,” said the 
Baronet, returning it—and Philip noticed his 
band trembled slightly, as he held it out. 

“Do you feel inclined for a walk in the 
grounds, Lady Urwicke!” he continued, turning 
toher, “It isa fine , and the sea is sure 
to look lovely in the moonlight.” 

She acquiesced and stepped through the open 
French window, he followiog, while Philipsatdown 
near Haidée—to whom Miss Rathven had intro- 
duced him that morning—and enjoyed a fow 
minutes of stolen pleasure, 

Sybil Ruthven and Lord Urwicke also went 
towards the window, but did not venture ou tefde, 
where the moon-washed flowers were nodding 
their sleepy heads, and mignonette sending up Its 
scent In strong, sweet clouds. 

**Claud!" exclaimed Sybil, in a passionate 
whisper, as she placed her hand on his sleeve. 
“You sre unhappy! It is useless for you to 
attempt a dental T, who know you so well can 
see it written on your face.” 

"T don’t wish to deny it,” moodily, and with 
his eyes cast down, 

You are regretting your bondage,” she went 
on; “you are tled to an iceberg, a plece of 
marble, and the chain galls you more every day 
of your life. Oh! my poor Claud, if Fate had 
only willed otherwise—if I had but been 
your wife, I would have made your life so 
different—my whole endeavour should have been 
for your happiness ! Whereas, this cold creature, 
this woman whose ambition would be satisfied 
with nothing lese than a coronet-———” 

“Hush!” he interrupted, hastily, “ say 
nothing against her. She was deceived as well 
as I, and, this mach I know, she fs « hundred 
times too good for me!” 

Sybil stared at him aghast, and a dark look 
came across her face, 

“What? you practieing the réle cf penitent! 
That is a novelty, sod shows your low-born 
rem has already obtained some influence over 
you ” 

“Low-born or not, she fs a lady, and pure 
and modest to her heart’s core,” he sald, with 
acertain doggedness, and an emphasis on the 
iaat words. 

Sybil silently retreated into the shadow of the 
cartains, pressing her hand against her heart 
In impotent fury, 

“He ia getting to tolerate her, next he will 
admire then love,” ahe said to herself, with 
blanched lips, “Oh! men, men, you do well 
to charge us with fickleness, you who are change- 
able as the wind Itself! I see clearly how it is. 
Ab present he still cares for me, and ie under my 
sway ; but in another month, unless 
be done, he will have passed beyond my reach 
for ever, whereas I shall go on loving to the 
end of my life, ‘Pure and modest to her heart's 
core,’ he sald—how I should delight in showing 
him she was neither the one or the other!” 

Lord Urwicke made no efforts to rejoin her ; 
he was thinking over the words, and won 
if {t would bave been possible for Marlel to have 
uttered them toa married man. No! under no 
circumstances In 
done it. “Low bora” he himself had called 
her, but, for all that, he knew she was & woman 
ia whose hands a husband might trust his honour 
Tuk the perfect confidence of its being kept un- 


(Zo be continued.) 





the world would she ever have. 
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CHAPTER I, 
THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTERS, 


THE clock at Wingfield Parsonage—the long 
sentry-box clock, which stcod in the quaint old 
oak-panelled hatl--had jast struck eleven as 
Moggie Randal flew up the trim gravel path lead- 
Ing to the house, and swaong herself lightly 
through the open window into the dingy parlour, 
where her three sisters were sitting, buslly 
engaged ehaping and stitching flannel garments 
for their father’s parishloners, 

“ Girls, girls, what do you think? Sach grand 
news|!” she cried, her violet eyes dancing and 
sparkling with delight, her little scarlet month 
quivering with excitement. 

“We can’t think, Mag, we have too much to 
do, Tell as whit it Is?” responded her eldest 
sister, Kate, lifting her plain, good-natured face, 
and smiling at her interlocutor. 

“No, no; you must guess.” 

"How can we guess?” demanded Maud, the 
second of Mr. Randal's children, fastening her 
blue eyes on Maggie's face, with a look that was 
not altogether cordial. "We can’t run about 
Wingfield all the morning goss!ping and chatting, 
hearing the bits of scandal and news. We know 
next to nothing of what fs golng on there, 
80 ” 


“Well, you needn’b be cross about ft!” In- 
terrupted the baby of the family, with a toss of 
her little fair head, fn whose soft rings and curls 
a rich, gold shade lurked, 

“*J'm noc cross,” responded the other; ‘‘ but 
it’s quite impossible to know what your news fs. 
Mra. Bell may be the mother of a family ; Miss 
Lynch msy have made advances to Laura’s 
young man again ; or, perhaps, happy thought, 
the Bainea’ are golng to give another tes- fight.” 

" Pooh ! it’s something much more important 
than shat!” 

“ What fs it, then?” 

* Guess once more.” 

“Tcan’t. Tell, Magi” 

“Well,” replied the youvg girl, with an air of 
great- importance; “well, the Molyneuxs are 
coming back from Italy, and the Hall is being 

up grandly! What do you think of 
that?” 

* Think! Why I think {t fs a splendid bib of 
news!” cried Maud, joyously, while Kate, and 
even quied Laura, ejaculated “Oh!” and 
** Really!” and looked elated. 

** Who told you ?” 

“Mrs, Britten.” 

‘That is good authority.” 

**Yes. As she le their housekeeper, I suppose 
she ought to know.” 

“Of course! When do they come!” 

"The day after to-morrow.’ 

“So soon! That will be delightful!” 

"Won't it be glorious! We ehall have some 
fun and gaiety now, I hope, to wake up this dull 
little spot,” 

“Thope eo, I’m sure. Bat I don’t quite see 
why you should be so excited about it, Mag.” 

Lo Why t ” ° 

"Beeavse you are already engsged, therefore 
debarred from entering In the race for the catch 
of the county,” replied Maud, her eyes resting 
once more somewhat coldly on her younger 
sister's lovely, blonde face, 

"Who said I wee going to join in the race” 
demanded Maggie, angrily. ‘‘ Because J have 

to marry Terence O Hara, fs that any 
reason why I should be shut out from dances 
and tennis parties, and amusements that all girls 
like?” 

‘SOF couree not! Only engaged people, when 
they really Jove one another, don’t care, I fancy, 
for golpg out much, or for anything save billiog 
and cooing in dim,.quiet corners. Perhaps, 
though, my dear, you are an exception to the 
rule,” she concinded, with a little spiteful laugh. 

“Perhaps I am,” retorted the youngest Milas 


Randal, sharply, with heightened colour and 
finshing 


eyes. ‘* At any rate, I don’t {ntend to 





refase any !nvitations I may get to the Hall, 
whether Terence be asked or not,” 

"TY didn’t imagine you would.” 

“Do they intend to remain in England now 
for good?” inquired Laurs, anxious to avert the 
storm of words she saw Impending between the 
two sisters, who shared the beauty cf the family 
between them, 

“ Yes,” answered Maggie, easily diverted from 
her wrath and {ndignation. ‘“‘Sir Lionel, Mrs. 
Britton says, is quite strorg now. Ten years in 
the South has cured the weakness of his lungs ; 
and as he Is eager to live on the estate, and do 
his duty as a landowner, they will remain here 
for good, unless, of course, he finds the climate 
too severe for him.” 

"IT wonder {f Eunice will be glad to geb back 
to Eogland ?” 

"IT am sure she will,” observed Kate. “She {s 
too strong and vigorous to care for the languld 
life of the South.” 

** Has ake written to yon late'y t” 

“Not for a whole year |” 

** Then, perhaps, they don’t Intend to be on the 
same friendly terms with us that they used to 
be,” said Maggle, dolefally. 

“TI hope they will be,” cried Maud, quickly. 
“ We found the difference when they went away. 
Lady Molyneux was so generous, always sending 
us presente, I devoutly hope she will continue 
to charitably remember ‘the poor at her gates,’ 
and rend us fruit, flowers, and game,” 

"They won't be her ‘gates’ now. Sir Lionel 
was fifteen when they went away ; he is five-and- 
twenty at the present time, and of course master, 
He may not be charitably disposed.” 

**‘We must subjugate him, then,” replied 
Maud, complacently, iooking at herself in the 
Uttle old-fashioned mirror hanglog over the 
mantelshelf, and appearing quite satisfied with 
what she saw. 

“Io may be a bard task. His mother will 
perhaps object to his eubj agation,” 

**Do you really think she would, Kate? Why 
T thonght bis word was law, and that as a boy 
every whim and fancy was gratified ?’ 

'*So they were; but there was a reason for 
denylog him nothing.” 

‘© What was it?" 

"Well, if I tell yon,” said Kate, rather re- 
lactantly, as she rolled up her work and pro- 
ceeded to help Laura spread the cloth for dinner, 
**you must promise never to breathe a word 
to anyone about {t,” 

** We promise,” cried her sisters. 

‘Then the reason Is that there is madness in 
the Molyneux family. It breaks out In every 
other generation, and invarlably among the male 
members There has never been a woman of the 
family known to go mad. It Is due to appesr 
In the present generation, and Lady Molyneux 
was warned by their medical man to neither 
cross nor refuee anything to her only son, as the 
result of any mental annoyance or trouble 
would be fatal to his sanity.” 

“ How dreadful !” ejaculated Laura. 

“T suppose, then, by this time he fs rather an 
{nsufferable specimen of humanity, having been 
such a epollt child,” remarked Maud, reflectively. 

“I hardly think so,” anewered Mies Randal, 
‘He was very sweet-tempered as a boy—of a 
most amiable and lovable disposition, one not 
easily spoiled.” 

“Let us hope he is stilleo, It will givens a 
better chance of benfiting by their return, And 
now, girls,” she added, as their one rather ancient 
and broken-down retainer, Anue, entered the 
room, bearing a dish, on which was a veritable, 
grim ecrag of cold mutton, garnished with over- 
grown lettaces, “we will discues our frugal 
repast. Rather more frugal then usual, I may 
premise, owing to the absence of our parent, 
who has the good fortune to be lunching with 
Mr, Travers, and therefore escapes the respect- 
able middle-class pauper’s ueual dinner of cold 
mutton;” and with a gay laugb, Mand seated 
herself at the table, and eommenced cutting eub- 
stantial slices of bread from a buge home-made 
loaf. ip, 

Her sisters followed suit, smiling at her 
remarks, and soon the grim scrag disappeared, 
or the greater part of ft, for health and spare 
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died made them relish anything, and, above all, 
they were nob accustomed to kickshaws or 
dainties, 

Their fatber, and sole-surviving parent, the 
Rev. John Randal, was not over-burdened with 
thie world’s goods, He was rector of the emall 
country parish of Wingfield, beautifully situated 
amid verdant valleys, winding streams, and green 
“y five miles from the thriving town of Inch- 

eld, 


The living was a poor one, and Mx, Randal 
was a studious, religious man, giving all he 
could, and more, perhaps, than he actually 
ought to have, to his poverty-stricken parish- 
ioners—poverty-stricken and neglected through 
the absence of the owner of the land, Sir Lionel 
Molyneux, and the greed of his agent, a hard, 
grasping man, who ground down the tenants, 
exacting the rent from them the day it was due 
to the ubtermcst farthing, and never giving them 
at Christmas, or during the coldest winter, so 
much even as 8 of biankete, a bundle of 
flannel, or a load of wood. 

The rector did his best to supply the wants of 
his poor people, plying hfs vocation with an 
earnest godliness that won for him theaffectionand 
respect of alli who knew him, He adhered 
strictly to all the duties of his sacred calling and 
epared bimeelf in no way. 

He could not afford a curate, eo the work fell 
heavily on him, He was helped as much as 
possible by Kate, his eldest child, a plain, sensible 
girl of twenty-seven, and by Laura, hie third 
cavghter, some five years her janfor, who threw 
her whole heart and soul Into the parish work, 
the Sunday-echool, and everything connected 
with the charch, because she had a “calling” 
that way, and alao because she was engaged to 
be married to Walter Landor, curate to Mr, 
‘Travers, rector of a velghbouring parieh, and as 
she had foresworn dancing, party-going, high 
heels, gay dresses, and all the other pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world she oconpied her time 
in doing good and quallfying fora qomene wife, 

From second and fourth daughters Mr. 
Randal did not recelve much help ; though Maud 
who was very clever with her needle, occasion- 
ally, when she was not engaged in making dainty 
Greases of an inexpensive for herself or her 
two sietere, who still attired themselves in a 
mundane fashion, helped to stitch wonderful 
little isnnel garments for the ever arriving, ever 
unwelcome babjes of the parishioners; but 
Maggte, justin her seventeenth year, violet-eyed, 
golden-haired Maggie, so like the wife he had 
loved and lost three years after. her birth, never 
had given any help, and probably never would. 

She was a butte:rfily—a gay, brilllant butterfly 
—able only to live in the sunshine, and lead an 
idle, uselees life. She had been spoilt by Kate 
and ber father, and her brilliant beauty. seemed 
to + her for any rough work, any useful cccu- 


pation, 

Notwithstanding their poverty, she always 
wore bright, dainty dresses, made for her by 
Maud, who was ecomewhat jealous of the young 
sister, nine years her junior, whose glowing love- 
liness eclipsed her good locke, and made them 
fade into i ficance, 

The second Miss Randal, though, was a very 
pretty girl, Her eyes were blue as summer 
ekies, her hair a pretty flazen, her skin beauti- 
fally fair ; yet what are blue eyes compared to 
violet, that wonderfal violet that seems of a 
velvety blackness sometimes !|—and what does 
flaxen hair look lp beside those rich corn- 
coloured tresses we eee adorning the heads of 
some faycured mortals! Then the colouring of 
Maggle’s ekin was richer and fresher, and about 
every gesture ond action was & nameless charm, 
a girlish grace, that made her irresistible to male 
members of the community, and gave her sister 
cause for jealousy. 

This jealouey bad not, however, given much 
outward and visible sign until the previous 
autumn, when Terence O'Hara, an artist, had 
come to Wingfield to sketch some pretty bite of 
scenery, and had made the acquaintance of the 
rector, and was In due courg@dntroduced to his 
daughters, The young Irishman showed some- 
what plafoly that he admired Maud, paying her 
marked attentions ; and that rather vain young 





woman had visions floating before her mental 
eye of @ proposal, and then of a neat little house 

ared with Terence, for she had contrived to 
discover that he had a little over a hundred a- 
year, besides what he made by his palntings—and 
he was considered something of a rieing genius—- 
so she was quite ready to exchange her state of 
single bleesednees and the humdrum life at the 
old Parsonage for Terence and a brand new 
surburban villa! But alas! for her hepes and 
dreams, 

Maggie bad been staying in London for a 
mouth or two with Mrs. Pattison, her father’s 
siater, and on her return to Wingfield this hand- 
some son of Erin basely deserted his first love, 
and showed unmistakably that her younger sister 
had won his affections, In less than six weeks 
he had wooed her, and obtained a shy “ yes” 
from her rosy lips, and gained her father’s rather 
reluctant consent to their engagement. Mr. 
Randal found it very hard, always had, to deny 
anything to his youngest and best-loved child, so 
had given bis consent when she pleaded for it ; 
but he would not bear of a marriage for a year 
or two, until Maggie was seventeen or eighteen, 
and he did not altogether like his son-lu-law elect, 

O'Hara was gentlemanly and handsome, sin- 
gularly co, with wavy chestnut hair, a long 
curling beard and heavy moustache, snd a-psir 
of eyes, blue, as only true bred Irish orbs ever 
are. They were black-lashed, well-placed eyes, 
yet in their ezure depths was a look of lurking 
devilry and passion, that made one fee! destiny 
would make him either a very good man, !f she 
smiled on bim, or a very bad one ff she frowned, 
For him there would be no middle course ; ft 
would be for wea) or woe, In a dim sort of wey 
Mr. Rands! realised this, and half-feared trustin 
his daughter’s future to such hands, but be h 
little or nothing to leave her or her sisters, and 
knew that it would be to her advantage to be 
married and have a legal protector. 

Besides, there was no tangible fault to be found 
with the young fellow. He had some little pro- 
perty of bis own, was rising fu his profession, 
worked diligently, went to church regularly, 
which was, of course, a recommendation fn the 
rector’s eyes, and proved himesif a most devoted 
and attentive lover. 

Abont hie affection for his litle fancée there 
could be no doubt. He simply idolized her, was 
never happy out of her presence, and was a per- 
fect slave to every wish = whim, aoe oN 
her overpowered every other feeling, who 
Mfe eeemed to draw light and colour from it, his 
passion made bim weak and yielding {n all that 
concerned and when Mr, Randal made the 

roviso that the engagement should be kept secret, 
Kereneo agreed to it, though he did not like the 
stipulation, because he feared her father would 
not give his consent else. 

The old gentleman bad been prompted to this 
by Maud. He was too unworldly, too visionary, 
to have thought of such a thing himeelf ; bub bis 
second daughter, practical, worldly and ambitious, 
looking far ahead, kuew that her sleter’s rare 
loveliness would probably win hera titled ad- 
mirer, and she thought it would be a pity in that 
case to have her engagement to an artist of 
mediocre repute made public, because she reasoned 
a private engegement could be broken off much 
more easily than a public one, and, of course, a 
rich marriage would be beneficial to the whole 
farolly, while an alliance with O’ Hara would only 
provide a home for one, 

Besides, she owed Terence a grudge for de- 
serting her after his plainly-shown devotion, 
The young man little knew what » demon of hate 
and malice his conduct bed raised in the breast 
of the woman he had alighted; a demon thad 
nothing would lay save an ample ye She 
was wild with rage at belong jilted and passed 
over, though she gave no outward sign of the 
{nward fury that possessed her, but she exerted 
all her powers of persuasion, made her father do 
as she pleaeed ; and none of the Wingfield gossips 
knew that besutifal Maggie Randa) had promised 
to become Terence 0’ ’s wife at some future 
time, a time to which he looked forward with 
passionate lopging, and to which she did not look 
forward at all, 

Almost a child in yeare and ideas, she gave no 








serious thought to the futare, A lover seemed 
to her to be a very desirable thing to possess ; », 
person who always amiled ab and petted her, 
was ever ready as an escort, gave her heaps of 
trinkets and bon-bons, and gloves, and bouquets, 
who always mg to amuse and please her, 
and who deferred to her In a manner that was 
extremely pleaeing to one so young and inex. 
enced, 

Then it wae delightful to wander In the woods 
with him, looking for the firat flowers of epring, 
the modest violet, the fair mowdrop and starry 
primrose, 

Tt was a pleasant change from the society o/ 
her sisters, who, though they all spoilt her more 
or less, were wont sometimes to chide her gently 
for the useless life ehe led ; and Laura would try 
to induce her to accompany her on het errands of 
charity, and carry beef-tea and bibles to her poor 

ple, with thelr large and ever-increasing 
families ; but Meggle would refuse, making a wry 
face and declaring that she could nob possibly go 
{nto the cottages unless Laura first gave to each 
and every villager a bar of yellow soap and « 
good strong pots Prag haat wherewith the 
recipients might firat clean themeelves and their 
dwellings; and when rebuked for thie levity ehe 
would declare, with a charming, innocent smile, 
“that she conld not be good, though it seemed 
to come eo natural to her siaters, to potter about, 
distributing tracts and tobacco to the gouty old 
men, and tea and flannel to the rheumatic oid 
women, and that it was no use bothering her, as 
she hadn’t a * calling that way ” ; so after awhile, 
when Terence appeared upon the scene, they gave 
up “bothering her,” and left her at liberty to 
wander in Wingfield Woods with her lover, and 
Iisten to his impassioned woolpg and his soft 
nothings. 


CHAPTER II. 
A LOVER'S PARTING, 


 Waens are you going, Mag?” asked Kate, na 
her youngest sister rose from table atter the 
= had been discuseed, and the overgrown 
ttuces olished. 

“ Out to the woods,” was the laconic reply. 

“Take care of yourself, don’t go too iar!” 


monished the , 

“Ob, I shall be all right |” 

“ Yes,” chimed in Maud, ‘I suppose Terence 
will = there to mount guard and look after 

ou ” 

at I suppose he will,” agreed the young 
fiancée coolly, oo ee her old straw hat, with 
its d ed looking wreath of buttercups, before 
the b mirror. 

“You area lucky girl! I wish I had nothing 
to do but wander about ia the sunshine idly the 
whole day through ;” and Maud sighed enviously 


and began stitching away at {t vigorously. 
“I wish you had, my » also, The best 
thing you can 


ee 
= 
& 
o 
: 


y 
aad haven’b succeeded! Rich men are not like 
blackberries, plentiful in and about Wingfield. 1/, 
however, any come within my ken you may be 
[mer certain that I shall do my best to impree* 
them witha due sense of my manifold charms.” 

Sir Lionel Molyneux, for example.” 

" Well, yes! only I’m afraid I shonldn’t stand 
much chance — Your superior attrac- 
tions would the fay 1” and she gazed with 
reluctant admiration at the fresh young face 
before her that looked of Pry sh under the 


you coming could make no difference ‘0 
me, ae my eu ¢ debarred me from trying 
for the prize, now you say I should win the 


day 1” 

1. So I should think you would !” replied her 

elster, In no way abashed, “And surely you 

wouldn’t be goore enough to let such a haif-and- 

half sort of engagement as yours stands in the 
e 
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way of your being my lady, and mistress of such 
a splendid place as Molyneux Hall?” 

“IT don’t know. I think I am too fond of 
Terence |” and then, as though wishing to end 
the discussion, Maggie took up a soiled, faded 
sunshade which was quite out of keeping with 
her pretty blae dress and long tan-coloured eudde 
gloves (O'Hara’s last present), and stepped into 
the garden, through the French window. 

It was a bright, glorious day, the afr clear, and 
fall of fresh warmth; the tender green leaves 
and budding trees were kissed by the gentle breeze, 
The Iflacs were blossoming, the blackthorns white 
with bloom, the Iaburnums wore their spring 
livery of green and gold, the beeches showed 
their dark, le fo ; in a huge yew tres a 
thrash was si loudly, and upin the oaks the 
blackbirds whistled, as i as express their 
delight in the beauty of the , and their in- 
difference to care and sorrow. The whole atmo- 
sphere was sweet with the odour of newly-tarned 
hay, and the perfume of flowers and budding 
isaves ; yet the young girl, as she strolled slowly 
on, never lifted her eyes to look around. She 
was thinking—thinking intently of what Mand 
had sald. The seed been sown, and it had 
not fallen in stony places, but was destined to 
take root, and blossom and bear fruit, whether for 
good _or evil time alone would show. On she went, 

the garden to the wicket gate, which 
0 on & rural lane, bright with bluebells and 
the red flowers of the dead nettle, which ran 
between orchards, where the great apple-boughs 
were a mass of white and coral b m, and 
where clamps of snowy wocdsorrel grew. 

Half-way down the lane she and 

her eyes with her hand gazed s' ht 
ahead for a moment ; then with an exclamation 
of delight she bounded forward, with the grace 
ph fawn, to meet the man coming to- 


8 her. 
“ Day-dreaming, 1” he asked 

as he caught her in his arme for Ce al ge 

pressed a swift kiss on her soft cheek, 
" Day-dreaming | oy what do you mesn{” 


she lifting uleite to hi 
with a bewtid giance, “Fin vas X 

"Well, pour hough [were far away, little 
one! Now, don’t deny it. Your eyes were 
glued to the ground, you walked in a listless, 
mechanical kind of way, and you only just 
caught sight of me as you stumbled over the 
gnarled roots of Stretton’s oak, which obliged 
you to look upito see where you were steering 
to. What were you thinking or rather dreaming 
about?” 

“Tdon’t know!” she answered, slowly, 

“Little fibber—come, tell me!” he pleaded, 
filnging himself down on the bank, softly 
cushioned with green moss, studded with forget- 
—— and anetiones, and drawing her to his 

8, 

‘How can I tell you when I don’t know.” 

‘But surely you must know what your 
thoughts were }”’ he remonstrated. 

“No, they were chaotic—a confared macs | 
ar i aie a but M hard] 

was not strictly true, but 

cared to tell him what her thou pap — P 

“Then, I shall never be enlightened az to what 
gave you rpg on alr of sedateness and 


P 

“No, I su not! Don’t you ever think 
without thi . Terry?” 

“No, my dear!" replied the young man, with 
& gay ather bull, ‘I can’t say that I do, 
When I indulge in that luxury, my thoughts 


are definite enough, and are generally about a 
certain small personsge, who is not a hundred 
we Ren TS the sompenol tol patty obesih 

. % to this 8 " 

@ little moue of derision. 
“Don’t do that again, or the temptstion will 
be too o I kiss you!" 
ee do it if I like!” defiantly. 
hs Of course! Only you know the penalty.” 
There, then,” repeating the grimace, . 

And there, then,” he echoed, stooping his 
head and kissing her month, ae the re- 
titans ofared by the projecting ra of the old 

‘Don't, don’t!” she cried, pettishly, pushing 


away his bearded lips with her soft fingers, and 
springing to her feet; ‘“‘how you tease and 
worry me. You know if annoys me, here fn 
public. Someone might see us!” 

“TI didn’t mean to annoy you, dearest!" he 
eald, humbly, with all the humility that so often 
goes hand-in-hand with true love, “and don’t 
think it fs likely that anyone will witnmese the 
performance in this lonely lane. There isn't a 
living creature to be seen, save the rivg- doves 
and thrushes, and the other little dickies. 
Surely you don’t mind them!”’ 

“No, of course I don’t! still you ought to he 
more. cautious, This lane leads to Molynevx 
Hall, and some people might be passing to our 
place and see you.” 

“Well, and ff they did I don’t see that ft 
would matter so very much. Woe are engsged !” 
‘You forget our engagement {fs a private 
one!" 

"No, I don’t!” he snawered, quickly; a 
frown disfiguring the bright beauty of his face, 
and calling up that expression to his eyee which 
altered his whole aspect eo strangely; doing 
away with the habitual debounair look of good- 
humour, and leaving in ite placs one almost 
malignant, and certainly repellent. “I wieh I 
could forget it,” he went on, ‘“‘or change the 
— of effaire, It puts me at a disadvantage, 
a rae 

*‘How cross you are to-day!” Interrupted 
Maggie, poutingly. ‘I shall go home if you 
are ost going to be In a better humour and amues 
me » 

"JT don’t mean fo.be cross!” he answered, 
softening at once; “and I'll do anything you 
with to amuse you.” 

* Will you really!” eagerly. 

“ Yea, really 1” 

“Take oie on the river, ther.” 

"*T sald I would never do that sgain, Maggie, 
since T heard it was Sir Lionel Mo!yneux’s private 
property, and that we were only trespassers, 
going on without permission, 1 don’t care to 
put myself in the way of receiving more impu- 
dence from that hound of an agent of hie.” 

“IT know you did, bub it fs all rubbish about 
Green. I don’t care @ fig for kim. We have 
kept a boat on thelr river for over twenty years, 
The late Sir Marmaduke gave papa perralssion to 
@o so, and until the present baronet revokes that 
permission I intend to go on and enjoy myself 
as much as I can, despite that old curmudgeon, 
who fs a mere dog in office, and who will soou 
find himself nobody, as the real master Is 

home. Now, do take me, Terry, likes 
dear, good boy, I long to be lying amid the 
cushions, floating down with the stream!" and 
she clasped her hands round his arm, and looked 
up at him beseechingly. 

The young man hesftated for a moment, look- 
ing down at the brilliant, beautiful face, with 
its violet eyes, and frame of corn-coloured hair 
that he loved with euch passionate devotion, 
Then he said, slowly and reluctantly,— 

“Well, then, Mag, if you wish it so much I 
will take you.” 

““'You old darling!” she cried, joyfully, 

bis arm s equeezs, ‘Let us make haste. 
t will be glorious on the river to-day,” and 
picking up the shabby old sunshade, she 
tri along by his side, chattering gaily, in 
perfect humour at having po the day, 
and got own way. 

“How is it,” he asked, as he walked along 
beside her, ‘that you always get me to do just 

a like,” 


as yo 

“T don’t know, 'm sure,” she answered, 
carelessly, ‘unless it is because you love me, 
and that {t pleases you to please me.” 

“That Is a pg ogee reason, bat it might 


apply to you as as tome, Yon say you 
love me, Fae you seldom or never give up apy 
whim or ancy to me,” 


“Oh! that’s a very different thing!" she 

rejoined, quickly, though with a somewhat 

colour in her fair cheeks; ‘‘girls 

always have thelr own way, and ought to be 
spoilt, 

Pt Oaght they Then you have your deserts 





and are grandly spoilt.” 
“Do you thiak so?” 


*‘T do,” he answered, with mock gravity. 
“ You have some strange power over me, which 
} obliges me to spoil you. 





“*'*Oh! my lovely foo 
Tell me where thy strength does lte— 
Where the power that charms me £0 ; 
In thy soul or in thy eye!” 
| he quoted, 

"Don’t be a gocee,” she eaid, emilingly, se 
they reached the riverside, and he helped her 
into the beat 

“Am 1a goose?” he questioned, as he dipped 
the oars in the rippling water, and propelled the 
little craft along.” 

‘S You are sometimes.” 

“*T don’t think you ought to reproach me with 
that.” 

"Why not!” 

** Because you are the fairy whoee magic wand 
j trameformed me fxto that most ridiculous of 
feathered bipeds ; and, as I told you before, I 
don’t know how you do it,” 

And he didn’t quite, Yet the solution cf the 
mmystery was essy enocgh. His love for her 
was stropg, passionate, eoul-absorbing. Hers 
for him was weak, changeable ; now tender, now 
indifferent, and it gave her an advantage over 
him, which she was not backward {fa uelng. He 
loved her better than anythivg in the whole 
world ; she loved him moderately, He could 
deny her nothing, ehe found no difficulty in deny- 
Ing him anythicg. So in the game of love, at 
which they were pisyivg, it was likely he would 
geb worsted, 

Ia a dim way his Inetinct told him that his 
affection was the strongest and beat, and warned 
| him not to givetoo much, and be content to re 
| ceive so little, bat he hardly heeded the warning. 
The charm of her beauty wae greater than his 
powera of realatance, 

Ha gave himeelf up to the delight of basking 
in the sunshine of her presencs, content to pour 
out the treasure of bis heart’s best sffection at 
her feet, and gave no thought to the future, 
| Hving In the joy of the present, resolutely blind 
to what he did not wish to see, and giving uo heed 
tc the warning. 

Such love fe wonderfa! In {ts utter abnegation 
of self, and rarely seen In this prosale world ; ab 
the same time though, it is dangerous, for if 
thwarted, checked, or abused it may turn to hate 
—its very intensenees refidering no middle course 
possible—and fn its mad desire for vengeance 
may sacrifice the once loved object to the gratifi- 
cation of that unholy pacsion 

Maggie did not know that she wae playing with 
fire, handling edged-tools, She had never troubled 
herself to gauge the depth or intenseness of 
her paesionate Irish lover’s nature — feeling 
perhaps, that it was a feat quite beyond her 
moderate powers, snd knew very little of bis tem- 
perament. 

“Shall we stay here for a little!” asked 
Terence, as he ran the ncee cf the ekiff on to the 
bank, under the shade of a drooping willow. 

"Yes, If you like,” answered his fair com- 
panion, indifferentiy. 

“JT do like, And now, Maggie, make room for 
me, Iam coming tosit at your feet,” and he 
threw himself full length in the buttom of the 
boat, leaning his head agalust her kves, *' Do 
you love me?” he asked, after a silence of some 
minutes—a sflence broken only by the rustling 
of the sedge, and the glad voice of the stream, as 
ib went singing over the golden beds of send, 

“Why do you ask me—and why this great affec. 
tion!” she queried, jestingly, as be took her 
hand in his and pressed it tenderly, 

"T ask you because I like to hear you say, 
‘Terence, I love you,’ and—because—there is 
another reason.” 

“ What ts the other reason ?” 

“Give me what I plead for first,” he 
whizpered, 

** Terence, I love you,” she answered, hastily, 
as though eager to hear what he had to pay. 


7 


‘'Now tell me your newa! 











“Well, the reason {s--that I am going 
away.” 
“Going away!” she echoed, in surprise, 





“When?” 
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‘‘ Early to-morrow morning.” 

*‘And maya body ask where you are going 
toi" she demanded, recovering almost at once 
her usual insouciance. 

‘Of course, dearest. I am going to explain 
to you the cause of this sudden flight. You re- 
member my telling you about Mr. Bslton $” 

* Yes.” 

"Well, at last he has returned from abroad, 
has bought a palatial mansion In Yorkshire, and 
has written an Imperative command for me to 
bine psiat the frescoes on his drawing-room 

Is,” 


" And you intend to obey it, and leave me ?” 
sald Maggie, somewhat reproachfully. 

‘* My love, I feel that I ought,” reptied O'Hara, 
In an expostulatory way. “He has been such a 
good friend aud patron I could not well refuse ; 
and then he is very rich, and I shall benefit by 
the transaction [on a monetary way. I am anxious 
now to make all I can, to be enabled to preparea 
fitting nest for my bird when she comes to it. 
Don’t be vexed, my dearest,” he went on, gently, 
raising himeelf on his elbow to look into the 
beautiful face, that looked the least little bit 
in the world sulky. “I would not go if I could 
help it. I shall be wretched the whole time 
we are apart. I am only happy, now, in your 
society.” 

““How long will you be away!” she asked, 
more graciously, 

Z “Not leas than one month, and not more than 
:” 

“Six!” ehe ejaculated. ‘‘ That is a very long 

time,” 

“It will appear ages to me. But I shall work 
hard—very hard, and try to get done long before 
that,” 

“IT hope you will.” 

“Taanke, dearest. I shall try my best. And 
absence, Maggie, you know, ‘makes the heart 
grow fonder.’ 80 you will love me better when 
I return, won't you” . 

“T don’t know, that ts, yes—I suppose so,” 
ehe answered, confusedly, avoiding the glance of 
his eye. 

“We had better be going towards home,” she 
added a moment later ; “it ls getting cold,” and 
she shivered from head to foot as though stricken 
with ague. 

Are you cold?” he asked, with tender con- 
cern. *' Pat this on,” and he threw his tweed 
coat round her shoulder ; and, selzing the oars, 
pulled away manfally, making the little skiff 
travel swiftly through the sun-kissed waters. 
*‘ Are you warmer now!” he asked, after they 
had left the river, and were walking rapldly 
across the meadows to the lane leading to the 
Randals’ house. 

“* Yes, thanks. It wan only a momentary chill- 
ness,” 

“Tam glad of that; I should not like to go 
away leaving you on the brink of an Illness.” 

© There is no fear of that, I am never ill,” and 
ehe laughed at the mere idea, strong in her youth 
and superb constitution. 

“You had better not come any farther,” she 
continued, stopping under the spreading branches 
of a great tree. “It would be no use your 
coming in to-night ; father is at Mr. Traver’s, 
and Laura has a mothers’ meeting or some 
rubbishy affair of that sort, so she and the girls 
will be occupled, I will say good-bye te thera 
for you.” 

‘Very well, dear,” he agreed, submissively, a 
look of disappointment on his face, ‘' just as you 
like. But if we are to part here you mnet say 
farewell properly, and kise me good-bye. Will 
you?” and he looked pleadingly at the beautifal, 
down-drooped, blonde head he loved so well with 
such pasatonate, such absorbing Intenseness. 

“Yes!” she answered, without raising her 
eyes, and in a mioute his arms were about her, 
and he was raining down kisses on cheek and 
brow. 

“You won’t forget me, Maggle?” he whis- 
pered, gaz'ng ab her with the look of a hungry 
roan. 

“No, Terence, I won't forget you .” 

Her voice sounded cold and measured beside 


‘And you will always love me as you do 
now?” 


“ And be true to me? What shall I do with- 
é6ut you during all these long dreary days that 
must pass ere we meet again? My love, my life, 
mine alone!” and he strained her to him with 
tender force, and drew the gold-tressed head 
down to rest on his breast, while the leaves of 
the old oak fluttered in the evening breez, and 
the grasses swayed to and fro. 

The quick-winged moments sped on, and 
lengthened Into au hour. Ah! when the moments 
are golden brighn why will not Old Time stand 
still, and let poor mortals enjoy them! He 
never does, but rushes onward with heedless 
speed, parting those that love sometimes for ever 
and aye, 

** Terence, I must go,” she murmured at last, 
trying to escape from his encircling arme. “It 
fs so late ; Kate will be angry.” 

“ My darling, I know I am selfish to keep you, 
yet it is eo hard to part. You will write to me 
often, little wife 1” 

“Yes, as often as I can, You know I am a 
bad correspondent.” 

** You will try and be a one, for my sake. 
Your letters will be all I have to live on.” 

Getting no reply he kissed her again, while 
& great white faced owl in the hollow of the 
tree blinked and winked at them with solema 
stupidity. 

“ Good-bye,” he whispered. 

“Good-bye,” she answered; then filoglog 
his arms about her in a last passionate embrace 
he tore himself away and strode down the lane. 

Oace he turned and looked back, and to the 
last day of his life he remembered Maggie 
Randal se saw her then, standing in the 
glow of the sunset, that flashed the western 
sky with ruddy flame and lit up, as with a 
halo, the beautiful head and face of the girl 
he worshipped with all the ardour of his fiery 


nature. 
(To be continued.) 








Women always stood on a level with men ia 
ancient Egypt, unlike the custom of other 
Esstern countries. They were allowed to rule 
as queens as early as the second dynasty, Their 
palaces were cf brick, adorned with gorgeously 
painted walle, rich carpets, rugs of fur, ivory and 
ebony chairs and couches, Till the end of the 
eighteenth dynasty, there was little change in 
feminine attire, which consisted of a fine and 
often transparent linen garment exteading from 
shoulder to ankle, supported by straps over the 
shoulders. Culoured robes were nov frequently 
worn—gsy plumage was left tothe men. Women 
contented themeelves with blackening their eye- 
brows, letting their hair down and decking them- 
selves with innumerable rlogs, chains and brace- 
lets, 

AraHan Siaves —Afghan slaves have not, as 
a rule, the position that the Anti-Slavery Society 
is formed to combat. There ie nothing pitiabie 
in their condition. Afghan women are usually 
Indolent and useless, except as the mothers of 
children, whom they absolutely neglect. Ib is 
the slaves who manage everything. Generally 
in a rich house there is one chief slave, a sort 
of housekeeper, rather s grand person, whom [t 
is always wise to conciliate if you intend haviog 
many dealings with «that establishment. In 
summer she is always dressed in purest white ; 
in winter, velvets and brocades are nob beyond 
her reach. She fe generally an elderly person, 
with considerable influence and a good, deal of 
authority. Then there ia soother who Is a sort 
of mald to the lady of the house ; sheis another 

that it is not wise to quarrel with ; she is 
much in evidence. She itis who prepares every- 
thing for her mistress’s toilet, as also for her 
master’s, It {s the wife's special daty and privi- 
lege, however, when the things are being prepared, 
to walt upon her husband when he is dressing, 
to pour the water over his hands and feet daring 





his, tremulous with strong emotion. 


his religious washings, and to epread bis prayer- 
carpet, 


ENGLIsHMAN: “What will you % take |” 
Frenchman : “I will take a drop of z9 contra. 
diction.” Englishman: “ Contradiction! What 
on earth do you mean!” Frenchman: “ Vel?, 
you put in ze whisky to make [t strong, ze water 
to make It weak, za lemon to make it sour, and 
ze sugar to make it sweet, Den you say ‘ Here's 
to you!’ and you take it yourself.” 


EPPS’S COCOA 





GRATEFUL COMFORTING 
Distinguished everywhere for Delicacy 
of Flavour, Su 


or Quality, and 

Nutritive Pro 8 ly grate- 

fal and comforting to the nervous 

and dyspeptic. Sold in }-lb. and 4-Ib. 

a 1-Ib. tins, labelled J. g 

PPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London. 

BREAKFAST SUPPER 


EPPS’S COCOA 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 





The knowledge contained in this book ie of PRICE- 
LESS VALUE TO EVERY MARRIED LADY, and hea 
been the means of brightening the lives of thousauds 
It contains a large amount of valuable information 
All will profit by read it, as the know gained 
is priceless, and cannot but do good. Sent in sealed 
envelope for two stamps. 

A lady writes us: “E-have read your book. It 
simply invaluable, and gave me the information I have 
sought after for years,” 


B. VIMULB, Dalston Lane, London, N.E 





KEARSLEY’Sioovears repute: 


WIDOW WELCH'S 
FEMALE 


PILLS 








Indigestion, 
Headache, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 
Sea Sickness. 








INVALUABLE 
Fos Lapixs. | 


‘ 8t., London. 
@. Whelpton & Son, 8 Crane Ct., Fleat 8t., gh 
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sm | EVERY WOMAN 
© _| NEWMEDICAL WORK, 


STA M PS Health, the Sunshine of Life, 
which will be sent Post Freez 
to any address on receipt of 
POST FREE, UNDER} six stamps. The book cov 
COVER. tains full particulars of the 
treatment of various ailments 
you suffer from. It also con- 
tains a selection from the thousands of testi- 
monials in favour of the Erecrrorarnic Bett. 
Apvicr Fare or Cane Geer or by letter.) 
ite to 


Wri "s Dept., 
THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., LTD., 
489, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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FAOCETIZE, 


Miss Tau: “Don’t you think my new dress 
Is juet exqaisite? They all say so,” Fanny: 
“Qa, lovely! I think that dressmaker of yours 
could meke # clothes-prop look graceful.” 

Frienp : “If you have so much trouble with 
your wife's relations, why do live with them?” 
Hatework : “*’Cause my relations won’s have 
us. 

LanDLoED : “I tell you this—I sban’s let you 
move out of my house till you pay your reut !” 
Tenant: “Ab! A permanent home is what I 
bave always wanted |” 

Hicks: “It isso hard to get anything through 
Jsckaway's head.” Wicks: ‘‘I know it, Strange, 
wo, when you come to think of it, Surely, there 
can be nothirg in the way |” 

"You certainly told me to embrace my pri- 
vileges.” ‘‘ Well, but I didn’t tell you to em- 
brace my danghter.” “No, But to embrace 
your daughter is a privilege,” 

Mrs. QurverFUL: “Do you know, dear, that J 
think the baby sometimes cries In her sleep?’ 
Mr. Quiverful (savagely): “I don’t know about 
that, but 1 know she often cries in mine,” 

Wis ; “ What's the most embarrassing thing 
you know of?” Bille: “* To be refused by a rich 
girl.’ Willis: “‘ What kind of embarrasement do 
you call tbat?” Bilis: “ Pecuniary,” 

Dentist (to old gentleman in the clutches of 
his chair): “Mr. Riche, I love your daughter, 
and she loves me, Are you th} to give your 
consent to-our marriage, or shall I give the fur- 
ceps snother twikt 1” 

Tr you'll alwaya give me full swing,” observed 
the pendulumo, ‘ you will never have any trouble 
with your hands,” ‘I don’t know,” replied the 
clock. “If it wasn’t for your going to and fro In 
my works, I shouldn't have any strikes |” 

Fiest Detective: “ There really fan’tany evi- 
dence against him.” Second Detective: Why 
did you arrest hin?” First Detective: “ Well 
—er—bhere isn’t any evidence against anybody 
else,” * 

On board ship e wife was trying to comfort 
her seasick husband, and change the current of 
his thoughts. " Darling, has the mocn come up 
yet?” she asked. ‘It has, if I swallowed it,” 
was the weak-voiced reply. 

Grutson : “So you brought sult for damages 
for injuries recetved In the smashup. Did you 
ever get anything?” Dorater: “I never re- 
celved anything for myself, bat I got enough out 
of the company to support a lawyer in afilaent 
circumstances for several years,” 

“What do you think of your new nelgh- 
bours?” aeked the hostess of the “sweet” old 
lady who was calliog. ‘* You know I never speak 
unkindly of anyone. I have nothing to say of 
her ; but I will say of her husband that I fee! 
very, very sorry for him.’ 

Mes Witpman: "I can tell you this, Mr. 
Wildman, if you continue in your present life of 
extravagance you'll surely pay for it some day,” 
Mr, Wildman: “I wieh, my dear, that my 
ang had the same faith In my good futen- 
tlons.” 

“Mapam.” said the leader of the Best Citizens’ 
League, “I have come to inform you that we 
have just lynched your husband by mistake,” 
The bereaved woman covered her face with her 
hands and bezan to moan. “ There, there,’’ the 
Best Cislzen went on; ‘don’t cry. It'll come 
out all right yet, We expect to get the right 
man before night,” 

Laby (excitedly): ‘ Have you filed my applica- 
tion for a divorce yet?” Lawyer: Pr No, 
madam ; but I am at work on the papers now.” 
Lady: *‘ fortune, I am not too late! 
Deatroy all papers and evidence at once, please.” 
Lawyer: “A reconciliation has been brought 
about between you and your husband, I iafer }’” 
Lady: “Gracious, no! He was run over and 
killed by a train this morning, and I want to 
—_— you in my action against the company for 


Fam Frieyp: “So you have really decided 
not to sell that house of yours!” Fair Hostess : 
“Yer. You see, we placed the matter In the 
hands of an estate agent, but after reading his 
lovely adverticement of our property, neither 


Jobn nor myself could think of parting with such | 


a wonderful and perfect home, 


AN enthusiastic gentleman the other Sunday, | 


on leaving an Eoglish church, happened to meet 
one of the churchwardens. "Weil, sald the man 
of music, “ how do you like the ‘ Gregorians {’” 
“'T haven’t the pleasure of knowing the familly,” 


rejoined the other, and inquired, with nsive | 


simplicity “ Whereabonts do they sit 1” 


“J cnpersTaND that Fred Blakesley and 
Maude Ashbourne have ceased to be friends,” 
| © Yeu; they don’t speak to each other now.” 
| What's the trouble, l wonder?” " He started 
| to propose to her the other night and had just 
begun to say that his breast was on fire when 
| her father turned the hose on him,” 

Tue Tramp: “ Madem,I saw you give some 
money a little while ago to an organ-grinder,” 
Mrs. Jones: '' Yes; but I can’t afford any more 
| to-day.” The Tramp: “ But I’m « more deserv- 
| in’ case, madam, If you gev money to a wan 

what playe de organ, surely yer can't refuse a 
| man what don’t.” 





amages,” 


Mn GoopTHINe (engaged to Johnny's efeter): | “ Jinxs: “ What's all thisexcltement about?” 
“Johnny, I'm going to make you a present. | Winks: '‘ Nothing worth mentioning. Man got 
What do you wish!” Johnny: “A box of | knocked down.” ‘‘ Accident?” ‘‘ Not exactly, 
candy.” Mr, G.: ‘What else?” Johnny: | One of those men who always catch hold of you 
“ Another box of candy.” Mr. G.: “Ob, wish | and push you ont of thelr way when you happen 
something elee; your little stomach couldn’t | to meet them at a crowded corner grabbed the 
hold all that candy.’ Johnny: “Another | wrong man juet now. That's all.” 
stomach,” | Mrs Backwoons (after her return from the 

CouNnsgL ror THE Derence : *‘ The lady talks | Metropolis): “They took me to the theatre— 
about honourable dealing ; but let her look to | first time l ever was In a theatre In my llfe— 
herself, My client tells me that she promised to | and the way them actore and actresses can pre- 
burn every letter she got from him as soon as | tend they're glad and sorry snd happy and heart- 
she had read it.” The Court: ‘ What has the | broken and avgry and so on—I tell yon it’s a 
witness to say in reply to the defendant’s | caution!” NeJghbour: "Didn't you like It! 
counsel?” Plaintiff: “I thought they might | Mre. Backwoods: “Ob, yes, indeed; but fb 
bs useful sometimes, and as I didn’t want to | seems to me them people on the stage must be a 
break my word I didn’t read the lettere.” ' lot of bypocrites,”’ 





IF YOU ARE NOT USING 


CARBOLIC SOAPS 


GIVE THMEM A TRIAL AT ONCE. 


A Pure Soap for the Skin and Complexion. 


ANTISEPTIC. EMOLLIENT. REFRESHING. 


1/6 Three Tablet Boxes at Chemists, &c., or post-free for value 





PEARLY WHITE TEETE 


ARE ENJOYED BY THOSE WHO REGULARLY USE 


Calvert’s Carbolic Tooth Powder 


Has the Largest Sale of any Dentifrice. 
Gd., 1s., Is. Gd.. and 1 lb. 5s. Tins, 
at Chemists, &c., or 1/- worth post-free for value. 





An Illustrated List of Calvert’s Carbolic Preparations post free on application. 


F.C. CALVERT & CO. (°°%s"), MANCHESTER. 
ee  AALAAASR F ON TET TN MANGE APT EE II Le 
GREW EAE 


NECROCEINE (Registered). 
-sppeere ae ee Boge any shade desired. Does not stain the Skin. 
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harmless, Washable, , and Hestores the 

Colour to detection impossible, and is undoubtedly the Cleanest 

and Best Hair 5 in the World. No. 1, Light Brown; No. 2 iden ; No. 3, 

Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. SS 3d., 28. 8d., 38. 3d. : 
8, an 


Medical Certificate sent with cach Bottle 
Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 


Address—M, LEIGH & CRAWFORD, 31, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C 
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SOCIETY. 


Her Masesty will probably return from 
Balmoral about Midsummer Day, 

Perxcess Beatrice will be abroad during the 
Qaeen’s stay In Scotland, and she is torejoin her 
Majesty at Windsor early in Jaly. 

Parncess Hayry or Prussia will spend the 
summer between Kiel and Prince Henry’s 
country seat in Holstein, and in September she 
and her sons are coming to England on a visit to 
the Queen at Balmoral. 

It is thought that next season the claims of 
Peeresses aud ladies whose sncestresses have 
attended the Queen's Drawing-Roome will be 
coneldered firat, and all further vacancies 
balloted for by fresh aspirants for the honour o 
presentation, . 

Te Dachess of York bas promised to open a 
garden féte at Kidbrook Lodge, Blackheath, on 
the 29th imst., in ald of the Marchioness of 
Dufferin and Ava’s fund for supplying medical 
relief to the women of Indls. 

Tux Dake and Dachees of Fife, who have 
divided the winter and spring between Brighton 
and their house In Portman-equare, will now 
make thelr residence on the borders of Richmond 
Park thelr headquarters until the middie of 
July, when they intend going to Scotland, to 
spend a month at Daff House, their place in 
Banffshire, before settling for the shooting 
season at Mar Lodge, Aberdeenshire, 

Tee Tsar, who formerly was en enthusiastic 
cyclist, hae about given up the sport, and is 
baviog made for himself In Paris a petroleum 
tricycle. The machine is wholly devoid of orna- 
ment, except In the form of a silver eecutcheon 
attached to the left steering bar, on which are 
emblazoned the imperial arme, In speed it Is 
sald to be a record-breaker. A little chariot of 
wickerwork is being constructed in 8b, Peters- 
burg for the use of the Tzarins, who will thus 
be towed behind her consort, 

News comes from Cafro that the Khedive 
{ntends visiting England this month. Althongh 
bis Highness was educated principally in Austria, 
several ef his near relations have been educated 
{n English schools. Two of his first cousine were 
at Harrow, and another cousin—Prince Az'z 
Hasean—was attached for come time to the 14th 
Lancers, when they were stationed at Luck- 
now. Here he kept a very fine atad of racing 
ponies, as, like the younger brother of the 
Khedive, he Is passionately fond of racing. All 
the princes of the Khedival house speak several 
languages, and are most accomplished gentlemen 
in every way—as the really high-class Tark 
almost Invariably fs, 

Tue Prince of Wales is to be the guest of the 
Dake and Duchess of Buccleuch for some days 
during the first week in July at Dalkeith 
Palace, He is to vieit the show of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society, which fs to 
be held in Prestonfield Park, on the south elde 
of Edinburgh, on Wednesday, July 5th, and on 
Taoursday the 6th, and on the, latter day His 
Royal Highness will receive the freedom of the 
city of Edinburgh. The Queen and Prince 
Albert stayed for a week at Dalkeith during 
thelr first visit to Scotland In 1842, and 
George IV. was also entertained there by 
the late Duke of Buccleuch fn 1822 Dalkeith, 
which fs one of the finest country seats in Great 
Britain, was owned for two centuries by the 
Grahams, and then for three centuries by the 
Douglases, and was sold in 1642 to the eeeond 
Earl of Buccleuch, The house is an immense, 
stately, heavy buliding, which was designed by 
Vanbrugh, and it is au imitation of the Royal 
Chateau of Lo, in Holland. The interlor is 
well arranged, and the principal rooms are very 
handsome, while there are splendid collections 
of pictures and engravings and a choice library. 
The beautiful grounds and gardens sre uneur- 
passed In Scotland, and the richly-wooded park, 
which fs Intersected by both the Euks, extends 
over a thousand acres, and has many miles of 
drives and grass rides. The park contains some 
of the oldest and largest trees in Scotland. 


‘ 





STATISTICS. 


ONLY one man fn 208 fs over 6ft, In height, 

Ir is believed thatin China there Is twenty 
times as much coal as in all Europe. 

OveB 1,000 people die every year of delirium 
tremens {n England alone. " 

It is eatimated that, at the present rate of 
growth, London, which now has a population of 
5,657,000, will, in 1941, have over 13,000,000, 

Mgprersomne asgert — one acre of land 
will comfortably support four persona on a 
vegetable diet, 

A PEARL DIVER considers {bh a good day's 
work if he collects over 200 shells, The record 
for one day {fs 1,000 shells, 

THe mortality table shows that the month 
of January and the first month of exceedingly 
hot weather in the summer are more fatal 
than any other time of the year. 

Catico print works use 40,000.000 dozen 
eggs per year, wine clarifiers use 10,000,000 
éczan, the photographers and other Industries 
ure many millions, and these demands increase 
more rapidly than table demands. 





GEMS. 


CHEERFULNESS aud contend are great beauti- 
fiers and are famous preservers of good looks, 

Scerricism fs not an end, but a beginning, is 
as the decay of old waye of believing, the pre- 
pavation afar off for new, wider and better. 

One part of knowledge consists in being 
ignorant of such things as are not worthy to 
be known, 


It fs the all-romnd man of larga viewa and 
abundant sympathies who learns to look at 
things from many standpoints, and to realise that 
goodness and truth and. beauty and love are 
confined within no boundaries, and exhausted 
by no individuality or race, 

Witk consistency a great sonl has slmply 
nothing to do, He may as well concern him- 
eelf with his shadow on the wall. Speak what 
you think now in hard words, and to-morrow 
speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words 
again, though [t contradicts everything you said 
to-day. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Savoury Biscvurrs.— Put 3 cas. of flour tato 
& basin, add to it half teaspoonful of salt and 
loz,.of grated cheese, Melt gently 14 ozs, of 
butter and stir into it one raw yolk of egy. Be 
sure the butter fs not hot or you will fry the 
egg, Makea hole inthe midd'e of the flour, 
pour in the butter and egg, and make allinto a 
smooth, stiff paste. Roll ft out } of an inch 
thick, and stamp Itoutintocrescent shapes. Lay 
these on a greased baking-tin and bake Ia a alow 
oven for about fifteen minutss. 

Purts pe Lentiiies —Soak them in lukewarm 
water for six hours ; then put them into a saucs- 
pan with cold water, butter, onions gnd parsley. 
Let them boll steadily anti] quite tender, care- 
fully stirring now and then with a wooden ladle. 
When soft, strain and press them through a 
tamis pressoir. Melt 9 piece of butter In a sauce- 

an, and In [t brown some onions and shallote, 
ely chopped; add the purée, with suitable 
seasoning, molsten with thick gravy, let. It alm- 
mer geutly fora quarter of an hour, and serve 
hot, To eerve them whole, proceed thus: Soak 
as above, and boil them with a plece of smoked 
pork, Strain (the liquor will help to make good 
rice soup). Fry some onions in butter, add the 
lentils, flour, salt, pepper, apices, and a little 
broth. Simmer till the liquor has been absorbed, 
an in half a teacupful of thick cream, and serve 
ob, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ix many European galleries the pictures ere 
dusted by means of air syringes. 

Wo picture is hung on the walls of the Lourrs 
in Paris until the artist has been dead ten year: 

Tae lightest tubing ever made is a nicke! aly 
taintam, Three thousand fet of thie tubing 
weighs only one pound. 

THe Swise are very thrifty people, Funr- 
tenths of the grown-up people of Switzerlana 
have bank accounts, and beggars are very few. 

Tue educational — of Denmark fs «0 
perfect and ? throughout the entire 
country there is not one [literate family. 

Ay {mproved diving-bell of great capacity, 
moving along the sea bottom by means of screws 
moved by electricity, is on exhibition in Paris 

Tae Royal crown of Persia, which dates back 
to remote ages, ls in the form of a pot of flowerr, 
surmounted by an uncut ruby the tize of a hen’s 
egg. 

Evsey inhabitant of the Austrian villages of 
Stormbeck is a cheas-player, The children are 
taught to play chess just as they sre taugh’ to 
read and write. 

A mouNTAIN of salt fa one of the nataza! 
curfosities of San Domingo, The mountain fs 
about five miles square at the base, and ls est!- 
mated to contain about 90,000,000 tons of salt. 

Cacen Hons, tigers, pumas, and jaguars take 
no notice of the men, women, and children pass- 
ing in front of them ; but should a dog appear 
anywhere near the cage thelr savage nature |s 
roused at once. 

THERE are so many languages spoken in the 
provinces of Austria-Hungary that icterpreters 
are employed in the various parliaments to 
interpret the speeches of the delegates and make 
them {utelligibie to all the members. 

Along the Adriatic Sea swallows and other 
migratory birds are caught every year by the 
hundreds of thousands, and eaten by the Italians, 
who spread nets in which as many as 300 to 
500 of the tired birds are caught at once. 

Tuy ruby {m the centre of the Maltese (ross on 
the top of the British crown fs the stone that 
was given to the Black Prince by King Pedro of 
Castille after the battle of Najara. Henry V. 
of England wore {i ia his helmet at the battle of 
Agincourt: ; 

Tre infusorla, one of the lowest forms c! 
animal life, can propagate their species In tliree 
distinc) ways. Firstly, by budding, somewhat 
after the manner of plants; secondly, by the 
spontaneous divielon of the animal {nto is- 
dividuals ; and, thirdly, from eggs. 

SIAMESE women entrust their children to the 
care of elephants, which are careful never to burt 
the litle creatures ; and, if danger threatens, 
the sagacioue animal will curl the child gently ap 
in his trunk, and swing {t up out of harm's way 
upon ite own broad back, 

A syake does not bite or sting with its tongue. 
The poleon comes through its fangs, from 4 
gland above them. A snake's fang fs a sort of 
hollow tooth, and when the snake strikes at any- 
thing, the pressure of this hollow tooth against 
the gland above it forces the poison through the 
tooth into the wound the fang has made. 

Sawn Francisco is gradually sinking Into the 
sea, Sarveys made by the city authorities have 
shown that the average rate of subsidence {fs two 
inches a year, The engineers explain the 
phenomenon by the condition of the ground on 
which the city fs built—sand mixed with decsye¢ 
vegetable matter extending to a depth of at least 
sixty feet, 

Ar —— ae the ‘aprgewh of ¢ — 
having lived sixty- years; 8 of eagle 
owls, one of which fs sixty-eight and the other 
fifty-three years old;a Bateleur eagle and 


condor in the pate rss at Amsterdam, 

ote yy and fifty-two; an le 
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and 
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Dotty Day Dimpck —Clothes may be ironed much | 
| ae easily when they have been damped and folded 
eral hours. 
? T.—You have a right to stand on your own door- 
Barpz.—Your brother can give you away. | step as long as you like, but you must not obstruct the 
G@usxxre.—Consult the nesrest local aural ecrgeops” | Public footpath. 


A. B. 0.—The imprisonment is not a discharge to the | 
debt. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


| quarter” you practically agreed to accept and to give 
| three months’ notice to quit. 
Apotto.—We think you could safely walt several 


. years. You should get the advice of some instructor in 
in “Louis” is not! yocal music. 


+ eng At twenty-one years a woman fa said to be { 

of age.’ | 

Cuaniotre.—The final ‘‘s 
sounded. 


Moti —It should not be sent with the present, but 





123, Vietori 
Siioee or efter. | sree, rere te ctoria- 
Woarnizp.- Tie servant is entitled to a month's wages | Puriosopner.—A man should know when to laugh 
ta lieu of notice, | or smile in company, It shows much more stupidity 
ExpLorgn.—The first expedition to the South Pole to be grave at » good thing than merry at 4 bad one. 
took place in 1567. peat Plo dishes that have been burn t snd | 
LEAS ry —The Great Wh Earl's Court | black at the om may be perfectly cleaned with a 
ts io feet in height. iam ee | little silver sand and then rinsed tn cold water 
¢ Prince on Bay, 4. RS 
See 
SGAGED.-—The third finger ofthe left hind is the | HER LOOK. 
«Sag Uapunes firger.” ms side “a 
Porrm.—Remove by sprinkling with salt and pouring Tie the cntion that enti sont 
boiling water through. er W mouth, ‘and touch her hair, 
Pappy.--1546 was the ey ar in which the potato famine Pat the curves of youth to rout ; 
was general over Ireland. t the ag bag J YP = _ 
which drew me r 
Peg ey art must be a temperature of forty Not the fe imps of mpe of pal and care, 
a , 1 | sortow's fiends accurst, 
ery i pie ay are said to have been in- } oan ary the look that God put there. 
ven an Amer 777. 
one beantiful and rar 
Domestic — Throw a handful of salt on it, This quite Not common ny See : 
removes the objectionable smeli. al | the lo leaden - of care, 
Camitta.—The name is Latin, The first Camilla was N oss of earth's alloy ; 
& female attendant at a sacrifice, Better than all fame or gold 


Tene as only God's own truth, 
It is something all bearts hold 
Who have loved once in their youth, 


That sweet look ber face doth hold 
ScnooremL. —The t ring should be ba be een fol la, 
ROOLGTRL. — yr, pen g worn | er ‘ol 
on the third finger of the left hand. } a < come and misery: 
| of murk and e 
Mowarg.—Inquira in the trade. It would be against pet , 
the rule to comply with your request.” ate MTnotgh the roads be foul cr fatr, 


I will see through love's glad eyne 

Samure.—Eamuel was always a favourite name amon t t lock that God put there, 
the Jews, and means the Heart of God. * ee ree . 

sas veo would oaniely do you very much harm, 
an might ‘ure your ith permanent: > 

asberen- Shining colours, such as a cr yellow, | | 9 ee Bree wecich ae not be invalidated, if 
are most becoming to persons of dark skin lit tre place, by want of parental consent. . 

Covstast Reapsr.—Ink-stains may be nemeved by | Srvextesx. — Going frequently ‘into good 
soaking in milk, Seana Se one Coeeee sooty inacoabiyincreaen ad aSrangtbens the power 

J. F.—The metropol: tan police district extends for | of self-control. 
atteen tailes rayon ay every aire on from Charing-cross, 


Onz In TRovELE.—Refuse to pay the bill, and if you | after being discharged 
ome, Some courted defend the case on the grounds davon | will assuredly be 


J. L—If the tenant refases to quit after legal notice 
you can get an order of ejectment. 


Musicar.—It is largely a question of temperament ; 
2° to the instrument you like best. 





but if he 


Paxsy Brossom —One teaspoonfal of ammonia to | | 


one pint of hot suds will brighten silver. Polish with | 
chamois, } 


G. 0. T.— Gordon's Christian name was Oharles | Botrzancur.—She should be careful thst all advances 
George. Be held his commission in the Royal | are from him, and not from herself, as by the law of 
by | nature women must be wooed, and are not in avy ene 
| to be the wooers. 


ringdoves bring misfortune in their train, 
from the mournful cooing that doves make. 


Cisay. —Let the article soak in a solution of chloride 
of Hime till the stain tz removed, rinse been apy first 
in smmonis and water, and then in several of clear | 
CurisTIwg.—Never waah it either tn hot or cold water | 


ust before going ont, If your ekin is very susceptible 
rub little cold 


eins oh, 
naw 


ole, Safe& Su 






‘ Holloway’s Pills ar MI Ointment, 


X. ¥. Z.—If-you took the house at so much "per | 


| eae ene United States ambassador resides in | 


rots it. 


left 
| this at 


protrad or with eyes half protruding, or with two 
| Reneat’’ eyes unequal in size aud develo 


ss lxal for 2 woman | 108 


| vA 


ANxi0vs ame Jad will not be forced back | One 

el joins again voluntarily | for the 
| Bight 

Scrersritiove.—There is no reason in the idea that | ¢ 


more 
| than any other birds, Probably the superstition bas | print, and may be had of any 


Asxiovs.—If your Painting tes not Landaeer's One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence. 
signature m a copy, theref: 
th thing as an original = Fa a es 
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NENT. 


and his only 


address is 
ame i Street, Santee, W.C. (formerly 583, Oxtord Str eet), late = 244, Stx rea, le a m | 


78, New } 





Sawpy. — Mix a tablespoonful of patent groats 
| smoothly with two tablespoonfuls of cold water ; pour o 
pint of boiling watcr over them and boll fcr ten 
minuter, stirring well during the time. Flavovr 
according to taste with sugar, nutmeg or salt, the 
latter being often praferred, as aick people frequently 
disHke anything sweet. 


H, N.—On_ application to the Agent-General for 
| Queensland, Victoria-street, 8.W., all information will 
| be sent on ; you can aleo get for one penny stam from 
| Government Emigrants’ Information Office, $1 Broad. 
way, Westminster, London, the Qasensland handbook, 
which contains details about the colony ; you do not 
require to serve the shipping company at all; the 

wages obtainable at farm service will be found in the 
| paperz sent on. 


Yorra Mistrese.—Linoleum should never be tonched 
with either soap or a scrubbing brush. Have it well 
wiped over with a soft fannel cloth and warm water, 
| it carefully with another clean cloth. Skim 
milk also a very good thing to wash it with 
| as it - a. it the gloss you wish for. The great 
rule is to wash linoleum as seldom as possible unless 
you use skim or sour milk for the , and every 
now and then polish tt with or occasionally 
with beeswax and turpentine furniture polish. Kept 
in this way it will both look nicer and wear infinitely 
| better, for scrubbing wears it outand too-much water 
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Mape.txz.—Firet provide yourself with a saucer of 
milk—skim is the best—some good yellow soap, and a 
piece of soft flannel. You will aise nocd a towel. Gereed 
the gloves on the as emoothly as possible, Dip the 
flannel In the oh rub a little soap on it. With 
= rub the gone Artery downwards from wrist to 

fingers, eke ype, ed 0 glove uty meanwhile with your 

atinue rubbing till all dirt ts quite 
removed. You will need to rinse the flanne! often. 


— 


tt 


At 

you will probably think the gloves are 

apotied beyond hope of recovery. Lay them without 

sing on a clean, dry towel, pulling them as nearly 

the right shape as possible, wal whee dry they should 
be soit and a mtody 


aa Lg ees oh Brorurr.—The ~ yp ages aw of 
shes curiously abnormal eyes has certainly 
hoon yoesnvied. They are fishes with —_ protruding 
ayer, or with one eye normal and the other large and 


tie St na i A a tt tetas Nt te 
= s a 


ment, or 
with one eye , and the other rud entary. 
strange fishes are confined to one short stream 
formed by feeding the small Haebany River. 
Lees than a hundred feet from the stream are two caves, 
but only normal eyed fishes could be found In the water 
adjacent. About one-fifth of the fishes of this stream 
| Soatlow weak sus tusk, pad Gampunting towed tiv uae: 
low near one g r 
not covding seven feet fn summer... No 

or catohe 


king staty. re Were ever seen in the 
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Lonpow Reaper ¢an be 7 Saar 
Three-halfpence W 
and Fightpence, The y 
Monthly ly: Part, 
Shillingy and Highpence, post-free, 


Aut Bace Nomerrs, Parre and Vorcmes are in 
ksellers, 


ect of the 
subecrrtis 
Part, is 
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NOTICH.—Part 458 \s Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
ee eevee. wie, Vol « bound in 


Tum INDEX re Vou. LXXIL ls now Ready $ Price 


Att Lerrers To 3t ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR 
Lonpom Reapzs, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
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~ PEPPER'S TONIC 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, Nenvous 0 COMPLAINTS, 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


is preferred by ladies of refined taste, because being 
exquisitely pure, it makes dainty fabric equal to 
“"" new; and because its purée ingredients having a 
tonic action on the skin, it is a delightful soap for 
the Bath and ‘Toilet, and is especially suitable for 

baby’s tender skin. 

A Purer Soap is beyond the Art of Soapmaking. 
coven nunesaine LIMITED, Scapmakers to the Queen. 
{ 

12 Guclera in Box, Free 

ofhinaene ia 

t MOVENOEN 4 sit 

Berners St., W., and 

City Ra., B.0., Londen. 
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“ATLAS” sk  hOGK: STITCH 
in size and 

| By mya Vols = HQ}. - 

ya eae j Sener ada 
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SULPHOLINE = 











ALL WHO DESIRE 
SOFT VELYETY SKIN 


UNEQUALLED 


AS A 
BY USING | SKIN TONIC 


WS in| Ry 
4h A ws EMOLLIENT. 
Ait 
L , Iv ENTIRELY REMOVES AL! : 
“ec | ROUGHNESS 8 


IT 18 
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REDNESS, ol 

A SPOTLESS SKIN. cam, TERIsaTION! ‘ 

A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, Etc., | ‘ 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES Betties 64. & 1g. | 4 VERE See TO ° 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. | M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. a 
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